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PEEFACE. 



This little volume has been compiled by the author, principally, 
to serve in his own classes as a companion to his '^First Book in 
German", printed at the same time; but also, to serve as a guide 
and a book of reference considerably beyond the initial steps in 
the study of the German language. The author has endeavored 
to compress the greatest possible amount of useful information 
into the smallest possible compass, and to those who wish to 
make a trial with it, he would make the following remarks : 

The instruction on pronunciation, given here, is brief; for this 
subject necessarily requires oral tuition, and the best written in- 
formation can do but little good. 

In the first part (Etymology) the author believes to have 
given everything pertaining to grammar, that is necessary or 
desirable for the student to know, and no more. 

It is different with the second part (Syntax) . The sections 
76 — :102 contain only the general principles of syntax, which are, 
with little variation, the same in all Indo-European languages ; 
and those who have thoroughly studied some language, find here 
little that is new to them, and may entirely skip these sections. 
But experience has taught the author, that the number of such 
is much smaller than we are generally inclined to suppose, and 
that many who have had "a good schooling" find themselves 
entirely in a fog, when questioned about these first and general 
principles of syntax. Moreover, if we would teach a language 
with any hope of success, and without great waste of time, we 
must begin at the sentence. No child or uneducated person uses 
language otherwise than in sentences. It is only the thinking, 
studying) philosophizing man, that takes a word out of the sen- 
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tence, as he would take a hammer out of a piano, to examine its 
structure and capability of motion. (The necessity of starting 
from the sentence is more fuUy spoken of in the preface to the 
"First Book in German"). 

But, while the general understanding of syntax is a first neces- 
sity in the study of language, and therefore tre$ited in this book, 
the next chapter of syntax is wholly omitted in it, we mean that 
which treats of special rules concerning the influence that 
the different parts of speech have upon each other by force of 
agreement or government. No student wiU enter upon this 
subject with any real and lasting advantage, unless he has al- 
ready mastered the language so far, that he is familiar with the 
elements of grammar, reads German, i. e. translates ' it into 
English with some ease, and has even acquired some facility in 
translating a simple story from English into German. Then is 
the time for him to take hold of this subject. But no Germiui- 
English grammar that the author knows of, will then be satisfac- 
tory to him, and we would advise him to take Heyse's school- 
grammar, or even his "Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache". The 
fact that these are written in German is rather an advantage, 
as the scholar has thereby a chance to make himself familiar 
with German phraseology in abstract subjects. 

Only the chapter on the arrangement of words has been treated 
more at length, because the principles and rules pertaining to it 
are necessary from the first moment that the student wishes Co 
.translate from his vernacular into German. 

The system given here for the declension of nouns, has been 
adopted because, first, it has a scientific .base, and secondly, it 
presents the facts in the concisest possible form. Whatever may 
induce grammarians to accept more or fewer than these four 
declensions, two facts are undeniable : There are two decidedly 
difierent forms of declension for the singular (the strong* and the 
weak) , and no more ; and, there are four decidedly difierent 
forms for the plural (three for the strong and one for the weak) , 
and no more. If a scholar who is not a German, nor able to 
gpeak German, had studied all that even the most thorough and 
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comprehensive grammars, including Grimm and Becker, can 
teach him, he knows hut little of this suhject for his practical 
use. Actual practice, i. e. much reading and speaking must 
here do the hest. For only some certain terminations decide 
the declension of a noun positively, while other nouns, especially 
monosyllahles, bear no sign on them which would tell the foreign 
student, how to decline them. Otto says, his system enables the 
student to decide the declension of a noun from its gender, and 
the number of its syllables. But how does it? Having studied 
this system, and meeting a feminine noun, the student knows, 
that it belongs to, what Mr. Otto pleases to call the fourth de- 
clension. And what has he gained thereby? Absolutely noth- 
ing. For, this declension might just as well have been num- 
bered as first or last, and, that feminines are not declined in the 
singular, is a plain rule which requires no special declension. 
Declension means change for the formation of different cases, 
and it is rather odd to say : to this declension belong nouns that 
are not declined. And in the plural ? What use is it to the 
scholar to know that bie ©abel and bie 9{ad^t belong to the 
^^fourth" declension? He is still as ignorant of their plural- 
form as before. Or is he any more correct in forming their 
plural bie ©abele and bie 92a^ten^ than in forming it bie ©abet 
and bie 5Rad^tcr? The siame difficulty arises in his "fifth'* de- 
clension which also has two plurals. And here another matter 
is to be observed. On page 54 he gives the "complete" list of 
those neuter monosyllables which "do not follow the general 
rule" (i. e., which are exceptions) and add in plural e^ amount- 
ing to 34 in all. But a careful research proves, that there are 
just twice as many, i. e. 68 which form the plural in t, not count- 
ing those which are not very likely to be used in plural, as bad 
!De(I or bad ^inn. As the neuter monosyllables adding er in 
plural amount to 60 in all, we have here the remarkable instance 
of a "rule" embracing 60 words, while the "exception" em- 
braces 68. 

The system of the strong (irregular?) verbs, given by Otto 
id, in the main^ a good and practical one, atid the author formerly 
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adopted it in his teaehiDg. But experience has taught him, that 
it is still more practical to make the vowel of the past tense the 
base of the secondary division, that of the infinitive being the 
one for the primary. For, we always, when giving a verb ab- 
solutely, not in connection with other words, give it in the in- 
finitive, and so does the dictionary. It is the form in which the 
verb first becomes familiar to the scholar. The author's schol- 
ars have, since he adopted this system, become familiar with 
these verbs in less time and with less difficulty than before. 
Though, the best, in this matter also, must be done by practice, 
and in the way adopted in the "First Book of German." 

Whether the terms strong and weak, or regular and irregular^ 
OX old and new are used in declension and conjugation, is of no 
import for practical purposes. (Their scientific propriety or 
impropriety i& another question). They are simply technical 
terms, and if those accepted by some writer are clearly defined, 
they may do as well as others. But it is comical to see, how 
some ^ammarians writhe at the words strong and weak, ,^)Die 
bic SRaupe gcgen bie 'iKabd". Had they read, why Grimm intro- 
duced them, they would not think, Ueben is "stronger" than 
f(f)(agen^ ^'because the former don't, and the latter does change 
its radical vowel." Latham knew better, when he introduced 
these terms even in his English grammar. 

A teacher who wishes to give this elementary grammar into 
the hands of his scholars, is not compelled thereby to use also 
the "First Book of German". He may choose his own text- 
book, and follow his own method. But for his personal use the 
"First Book of German" will give him acceptable hints, as to 
the practical use of this merely theoretical grammar. Very 
young pupils must not be asked to learn anything printed here 
in small type ; and even of the matter printed in large type, a 
judicious selection must be made according to the age and gen- 
eral ability of the scholars. The teacher must always re- 
member, that a grammar ought to be a book of reference, and 
not a text-book to be studied through, from page to page. 
Boston, July 1st, 1869. K. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



German Alphabet. 



Name. 
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PEONUNCIATION. 



Pure and Simple Towels. 

a has the sound of a in ah^ star. It may he long or short, 
but the difference is one only of time, not t>f sound. It is long in 

1 



2 PRONUNCIATIOK. 

©tab*) (staff), ©C^af (sheep), SD^al (dale), toav (was), but 
short in ate (as), alt (old), 5Warr (fool), Oarten (garden). 

e has fe«r different sounds : 

1. Tne long close c has the sound of e in prey or of a in 
late (French 6) ; so in the first syllable of ^eoen (to lift) , 

/\cbcl (noble). 

2. The long open e has nearly as broad a sound as e in ^Aere/X 
or a in care (French e) ; so in ^cr (hither), ^crb ) 
(hearth), and in the first syllable of Scber (liver) , ^ebcr /^ 
(feather), bercn (whose) . 

Long e iB generally open before rand dose before other oonsonants, 
bot the rule is not definite ; usage often decides, and even this is not 
the same in all parts of Germany. 

3. The short e has the sound of e in met, check ; so in gclb 
(yellow), 9lcft (nest), getb (field), ©erg (mountain), 
fern (far). 

4.' The wnaccented and obscure t has the sound of e in 
fallen. This is the sound of e in the final syl- 
lable of nouns and adjectives in t, A, tXi, tX and in 
syllables of inflection and derivation ; so in 9tabe (raven) , 
Sfafel (table), SSater (father), ebcl (noble), er lobtc (he 
praised), ttjir iDttrcn (we were), SJiaitne^ (man^s), beffer * 
(better), ®ebulb (patience), befontten (considerate), 
ifehas the sound of i in police, or of ee in feel. The short 
differs from the long only in quantity, not in quality ; long i is 
generally followed by e which in this case is silent, as in fie 
(they), S)teb (thief), ^ielt (held) ; it is short in mtt (with), bid 
(thick), ift (is). 

O has the sound of o in note, as in Sob (praise) , 2^ob (death) , 
©Ol^n (son) . When short, it generally differs from long o only 
in quantity, as in ®ott (god), groft (frost), DoU (full) ; but 
when followed by r and another consonant, both belonging to the 
same syllable with o, it has a more open sound which, though 
short, is in quality the same as in nor, so in §orni (form) , ©orge 
(sorrow), 9?orb (North). 

U has, when long, the sound of u in rude or oo in tool, as in 
nur (only), SRuf (call), ©tu^l (stool). The short sound differs 
from the long, only in quantity and is like that of u \nfull, as in 
i^Uft (joy), Gutter (butter), ®d^ulb (guilt). 

t^ has, whether long or short, the sound of t. It is now used 
only in Greek words ; thus long in 8t)rif (lyric), 2Ji^tl^e (myth), 
short in SJJi^rte (myrtle), "ipijtl^agora^ (Pythagoras). 

*) In German all nouns are spelled with a capital letter. 



VOWELS. SIMPLE CONSONANTS. 8 

Modified Vowels (Umlattte.) 

d (ae) has, when long, the sound of VP^ ^ j so i^^ 9SSter 
(fathers), Safer (beetle), ©C^Iagc (stakes) ; when short, it has 
the sound ol short e, as in §alf tc (half) , Ifinger (longer) , some- 
times approaching that of open e ; so in @(iftc (juices), gaffer 
(barrels), nftrrifci^ (foolish). 

6 (oe) has a sound which does not -exist in English ; it is in 
French represented by eu ; when short, it somewhat resembles 
the sound of u in cttp, hut^ &c. It is long in fd)on (beautiful), 
JTiJltC (tones), 9iomer (Roman), and short in ®6pfc (heads), 

©Otter (gods), DoUig (fully). 

fi (ue) is another sound that does not exist in English ; in 
French it is represented by u. It is long in triib (misty) , f ul)kn 
(to feel), mube (tired), short in ®lUcf (luck), j^iipfen (to hoj)),' 
aKii^e (cap). 

Diphtliongrs. 

ai and ei have both the sound of i in rise; so in Wldlh (maid), 
^atfcr (emperor), 9teife (journey), gctle (file). 

att sounds like ou in house; so in ^au^ (house), taut (loud), 
faul (lazy).^ 

eu and du (the Umlaut of an) sound somewhat like oy in 
hoy; so in neu (new), geu (Hon), §CU (hay), Sdume (trees), 
Wuten (to ring). 

Simple Consonants. 

The letters f, Ij, t, I, m, Xi, p, c\, t, ^ have exactly the same 
sounds as in English. But we must observe the following : 

^ is never silent at the beginning, but always in th6 middle 
or at the end of a word, where it serves to indicate, that the 
vowel is long, as in ©d|Ub (shoe), l^ol)t (hollow). When in a 
compound it begins one of the component parts, it is sounded ; 
so in ba4}er (therefore), ge*1)etm (secret), grci-l^eit (freedom). 

f is, before tt, pronounced as in any other case ; so in Stlie 
(knee), Snoten (knot). 

q is, as in English, used only with u, and the two letters have 
the same sound in both languages ; so in Quarj (quartz) , Quafte 
(tassel). 

t before t with another vowel after it has the sound of j (ts), 
as in Nation, somewhat like nahtsione (nation) , patient, pah- 
tsient (patient). This combination is met only in Latin words. 

The letters 0, C/ b, r, t) resemble — but not ftiUy or always — 
the same letters in English. 
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lb and bf otherwise pronounced like b and d, sound at the 
end of a word quite or nearly as hard as p and t ; so in ab (off) , 
@tcb (seave), unb (and), ^anb (hand). 

C, used only in foreign words, is, before consonants and the 
vowels a, 0, n, an, pronounced like k, as in Sato, Saucafu^, 
Srebtt. Before other vowels it is pronounced like j (ts) , as in 

gcre«, Eafar, 6ciIon. 

t is pronounced rattling like the French r, as in SRofe (rose), 

rcii^ (rich). 

The gattaral r, heard in some parts of Grermany, is r^ected by all good aathor- 
ities. 

I> is in genuine German words pronounced like f, as in SSatct 
(father),. t)icr (four), SSolf (folk). In foreign words it has the 
sound of V, as in "^roDinj (province), SSiolinc (violin), 8at)a 
(larva). 

The sounds of j[ and } are entirely different from those of 
English j and z. 

i has the sound of y in yes, as in Ja (yes), fung (young). 

But in French words it retains its French sound, i. e. that of s in pleasure, as in 
^aloujle (jealoQsy), :3ongIeur (juggler). 

) has the sound of ts in tto, gets^ &c., as in ganj (whole), 
@alj (salt), jju (to), 3oU (toU). 

Tlie letters g, \, U), are not in all positions pronounced alike 
in all parts of Germany. 

Q at the beginning of a word is to be pronounced like g in ^o, 
as in gclfcn (to go), gut (good) ; other pronunciations are pro- 
vincial. When g comes after the vowel of its syllable, it is pro- 
nounced : a) in the South like f ; b) in the North like^ (v. p. 5), 
though generally softer than that ; so in Jag (day), SBeg (way), 
Cr fagt (he says). Between two vowels it is pronounced, either 
like gr in go or like a soft d) ; so in 5CagC (days), 9iegen (rain). 

In French words it retains its French sound, L e.that of a in pleasure, as in 
Genie (genius), ^aoe (page). 

f at the beginning of a word has, throughout Southern 
Germany, the sharp, hissing sound of s in so, sit, but in Northern 
Germany the buzzing sound of s in was or of z in zone [though 
less buzzing than in English] ; so in fo (so), fie finb (they are), 
fanft (soft). Between two vowels it has throughout all 
Germany this latter souqd ; so in 3iafe (nose), $Rofe (rose), (efcit 
(to read). But at the end of a word or syllable (where it al- 
ways has the sign g) it has everywhere the sharp sound ; so in 
ba^ (that), au^ (out), Io« (loose). 

to has in Northern Germany the sound of v with a little less 
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CONSONANTS. 5 

aspiration than in English; so in tt)aS (what), tuantt (when), 
IDCit (wide). Its sound in Southern Germany has no aspiration 
like v, nor a vowel sound like w. It is a very ^oft labial sound 
and difficult for foreigners. 

Double and Compound Consonants* 

A double consonant sounds like a simple one, but the pre- 
ceding vowel is invariably short ; so in @C^iff (ship), t)oU (full), 

barren (cart), SBaffer (water). 

tf and ^ are used for ft and 3} ; so in @tO(I (stick) , 9ta(f en 
(neck) , 9iefe (net), SBife (wit) . 

ht and tl^, used for certain etymological and orthographical 
reasons, sound like t; so in ®tabt (city), faubte (sent), Sl^or 
(door), 2)iutt| (courage). 

p\^ is, as in English, used only in Greek words, and has the 
sound off, as in "iptjitof Opiate (philosophy). 

tig is pronounced like ng" in long^ singer^ not as it is in anger ^ 
finger ; so in lailQ (long), fingen (to sing), ginger (finger).. In 
some parts of Northern Germany it is, at the end of a word, 
pronounced like nh. 

d^ is differently pronounced according to its position : 

a. At the beginning of a word it is principally met in Greek 
words and sounds like k, as in (Iffor (chorus) , (^l^ataftev 
(character). 

The only genuine German words in which d^ is now used at the beginn- 
ing and in which it also sounds like f, are e^arfreitag (good Friday), and 
S^artoo^e (passion week). 

b. In the middle or at the end of a word it has two some- 
what different sounds, both foreign to ihe English tongue. 

1. After a^ 0/ \X, an^ the sound is deep or guttural, as in 
ad) (ah !) Sutj^ (book), noc^ (yet), au§ (also). 

The Welch and Scotch ch has the same sound, for instance in loch 
(lake). 

2. After any other letter the sound is high or palatal, as 

in5Recl^en (rake), icj^ (I), reid^ (rich), ©dd^er (roofs), 
®u(4er (books), rcind^ern (to smoke), n)etd)er (which), 

bur(^ (through). 
In French words it retains its French sound, i. e. that of 5A, as in 
WlavLt, (K^arlatan. 

4^f (4lS) sounds like x, provided the f(8) belongs to the same 
root as ij, as in Sud^^baum (box tree), !j)ad^^ (badger), Oc^fen 
(oxen), madfjfen (to grow). But if f(«) is the first letter of a 
second component, or forms a termination of inflection, each 

1* 



6 PBONUNCIATION. 

letter (d^ and f ) must have its usual sound, as in tDQCi^fatn (wake- 
ful), Sdni}^, genitive of J85ucf| (book), bu mad^ft (thou makest). 

fd^ sounds likesh, as in @c^ctn (shine), tDafc^cn (to wash). 
But in diminutives each letter (^ and d)) has its usual sound, as 
in $d^*cl^en (little rabbit), SKau^^cj^en (little mouse). 

^, named ess^set (fg i- e. sz), has the sound of s in yes^ grass^ 
as in grog (great), ba| (that), 9?U§ (nut). 

ft and ^p (d|l) have, in the middle and at the end of a word, 
the same sound as in English; so in SSc^pe (wasp), ^a^pd 
(hasp), 9lcft (nest), 8aft (load). At the beginning of a wgj 
the f is, in these combinations, in some pafta nf Grermafl^pro- 
no unce d.-AS f t harp nw wt thti i^nd ; in i r l l ivi fl witl i thft f\\]} nmin^ -rrf^ 
"-^shf and again in others with an intermediate sound between these 
two ; so in f^jiclcn (to play), fprtngcn (to spring) , ©tU^t (stool) , 
ftel^en (to stand), @tO(f (stick). 



FIBSTPABT. 



ETTMOLOGT. 



FIRST GHAPTSSR. 



DECLINABLE WORDS. 

§ 1. 

Articles, pronouns and adjectives, when qualifying nouns, 
must agree with them in gender, number and case ; but a dif- 
ference of gender exists for them only in the singular number. 

§2. 

The following principles refer to all classes of words that can 
be declined : 

1. The accusative of the feminine and neuter in the singular , 
and that of the plv/ral^ is always like, the respective nomi- 
native, 

2. The dative plural always adds U to the nominative, unless 
this already ends in tt. 

I. THE ABTICLE. 



/ 


§3. 
Definite Article. 




Singular. 




Plural. 




masc. 


fimin. 


neut, for aU genders. 




Nom. ber 


bie 


bad bie 


the 


Gen. bed 


ber 


bed ber 


of the 


Dat. bem 


ber 


bem ben 


to the 


Ace. ben 


bie 


bad bie 


the. 


(») 
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THE NOUN. 




1 
§4,5. 




%i' 


> 


• 






Indefinite Article. 








Singular. 






Plural. 




masc. • fenu 


neut. 






Norn. 


cin cine 


cin 


a 


wanting. 


Gen. 


cine3 ciner 


cined 


of a 




Dat. 


cinem ciner 


cinem 


to a- 




Ace. 


cincn cine 


cin 


a 


y 




n. THE 


NOUN.^ 


^ 



A. GENI>EB OF NOUlfS. 

§5. 
According to meaning. 

1. All names of male persons and animals are mmiyaline^ all 
names oi female persons and animals /emimTie. 

lESsoeptions t 

NetUerare: .ba§ SSBcib (the woman, wife), ba^ S*inb (the 
child), and all names for the young of animals, as bad. Samm 
(the lamb) , bad ^alb (the calf) ; further all diminutives, as bad 
2Wann(i)en (the little man), bad (So^nlcin (the little son), bad 
2J?dbd)Cn (the girl), bad grdulein (the young lady). 

2. Masculine are : the names of the seasons^ months^ ^ciy^i of 
the 'points of the compass, of ston-es and mx>untains. 

3. Feminine are : the names of rivers in Germany and France, 

except ber JR^cin, ber 2Rain, bcr 3lcdax, ber iti), ber 3^nn. 
Of other European rivers some are masculine, others fe- 
minine. Rivers outside of Europe are always masculine, 
the word (ber) ^tu^ (the river) being added or under- 
stood.) 

4. NeiUer are : 1) The names o£ countries and places. 

XSscoeptloiis t 

bie ©d^eii (Switzerland), bte ^falj (the Palatinato), bic Srim 
(the (Crimea), bie Saufit^ (Lusatia), bicS^urfei (Turkey), and 
all others terminating in ei. 

2) All words used as noons, which originally are not nouns f as hai Steifen (travel- 
ling) \>ai €^$ne (the beautiful), tai Senn unb baf 9ber (the ifsand buts). 

§6. 
According to form, 

provided the gender is not already determined by the meaning 
of the word. 



§ 6. GENDER OF NOUNS. 11 

1. Masculine 

are the nouns ending in etl (not iftn), fg, Httfl.*) 

XSxoeptlons : 

Neuters in en are: bae 8(inofen (the alms), ba« Secfen (the basin), ba< Sifen (the 
iron), bad stiffen (the cashion), hat 2aUn (the sheet), bad Se^en (the fief), bad Mnm (the 
linen), ba9 fQapptn (the escntcheon), bad Bei^en (the sign), and all those which are 
originally infinitlTes (comp. §6. 4, 2). 

2. Feminine 

are the nouns ending in t, ti, it, ^tit, ttit, fc^aft, Itttg* 



in c. 

Masooline are : 1) bcr Buc^fia&e (the letter), ber ^fife (the cheese), ber Qtl^tntt (the 

tithe). 

2) the following nouns which are also used with the termination en : 
griebe (peace), gunfe (spark), (9ebanfe (thought), (S)(aube (faith), 
^aufe (heap), 92ame (name), @att\| (seed), @(^abe (harm), SDitte 
(wiU). 

3) The following in ee : 6<^ttee (snow), 6ee (lake), j^affee (coffee), Stltt 
(clover), Zbtt (tea) ; but bte @ee (the sea) is feminine. 

Neater are: 1) bad 0uge (the eye), bad (Enbe (the end), bad (Erbe (the inheritance). 
2) Nouns beginning with ®e (see No. 3). 

in ci, ung, f d&aft. 

Masooline are : ber Salei (the lackey), ber 9>apagei (the parrot), ber <^omttnd (Feb- 
ruary). 
Neuter is : bad 9etf^aft (the seal). 

3. Neuter 

are the nouns ending in fal or tl^lttll and those beginning with 
&C ; further all diminutives. 

Xlsioeptioiis s 

1) bie Drangfal (the oppression [comp. § a]), bie SRa^al (the distress), bfe Srilb* 
fat (the trouble). 

2) ber drrt^um (the error), ber dtei^t^um (the wealth). 
8) MaacuUnes beginning with Qbt : 

ber ®ebran4, the use ber (9em4, the smell 

ber ®ebanfe, the thought ber (Sefang, the song 

ber (Befallen, the fiivor ber (Befi^macf , the taste 

ber Qbtfialt, the contents ber (9eflan(, the stench 

ber (Be^orfam, the obedience bcr Oeuabrfam. the custody 

ber ® ela$ , the room ber 9e»inn, the gain 

ber ®enu§, the ei^oyment ber (9e»innft, the profit. 



*) There are other terminations which might be mentioned here, but we prefer to 

gre only such rules as embrace a suffidentnumberof nouns, to make it useful for 
le student, to know them. 
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§7,8, 



4) Femininea beglimiiig witti de: 

a) all those terminating in ^t, 

b) bie ®eberbe, the gesture 
hit ®ebu9t, the duty 

hit ®ebttrt. the birth 
hit @ebulb« the patience 
bie Oefa^r, the clanger 
bf e ®effi(rbe, the danger 
bit Ocmriiibc, the oonunnnity 



ttU, iMt, Utttf. 

bie ©enuge, the soffidenoy 
bie Oered^tfamt, the right 
bie (Sefc^f^te, the history 
bie ®ef(^iottI^, the swelling 
bie (Strait, the shape 
bie (ScroSi^r, the goarai^ 
bie ®ttoaU, the force. 

§ 7. 



Compound nouns 

have the same gender as their last component, as 6ev ^MSffCXt 
(the landlord), bad ^errenl^aud (the manor house). 

XZsLoeptioiis : 

The nonns bit SDo^c (the week), bie €(^en (the awe), hai fB«rt (the word), ber 
S^^eil (the part), and ber fStvitJ} (the courage, mood), form the oomponnds : 



ber Wtitttoodi, WednedOay 
ber W^tu, the horror 
bie Stttttort, the answer 
bad (Segentl^eil, the contrary 
hai Urtbeil, the judgment 
bie Xnmut]^, graceftilness 
bie JHrmut^, poverty 



bie Demutb, humility 
bie ®rogmutb. magnanimity 
bie Sangmut^, patience 
bie ©anftmutbr meekness 
bie ©dbttcrmutld, melancholy 
bie 3Debmutbi sadness. 



§ 8. 



Nouns having two diffbrent genders. 

a. WITHOUT ANT DIFFERENCE IN MEANING. 



bie and 

ber " 

bie " 

ber " 

ber " 

ber " 

ber " 

ber " 
bie 
ber 

ber " 






hoi aSefitinntentif » the grief 
bie Gutter, the butter 
hai 2)raitgfal, the oppression 
bie Slitter, the spangle 
hai Sriefel, the purples 
bie (Stifel, the hostage 
hai Qbtmahl, the consort 
bie ^orfi, the eyrie 
hai ^lafter, the fathom 
hai Said), the spawn 
bie ^vinhtl, the ward 



ber and 

ber " 
ber " 
ber ** 
ber " 
bie 
ber 
bie 
ber 
ber 



ti 
It 

u 
tl 
(( 



hai Drt, the place 

bie SBlviiM, the rnnsde 

bie $ad)t, the lease 

hai Vad, the bundle 

hai ^olfier, the bolster 

^ai @&umni§, the delay 

hai (S^rot. the slice 

hai 93erberbni§, the corruption 

bie SDimi>eI, the stretuner 

bie 3teratl&, the ornament. 



b. WITH A DIFFERENCE IN MEANING. 



ber Sanb, the volume 
ber SSauer, the peasant 
ber Nuclei, the hump 
ber 93unb, the union 
ber aiiot, the chorus 



bae Sdanh, the ribbon 

hai Sauer, the cage 

bie Sucfel. the boss (knob) 

hai S3unb, the bunch 

hai dfiot, the choir (chancel) 



§8,9. 



GENDER OF NOUNS. 
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(cr 9tU, the heir 

bie ^frnntnlf. the understanding 

ber Slur, the floor 

bcr 9et^alt, the contents 

ber ^aft, the dasp 

ber ^ar|, the Hartz mountains 

ber ^eibe, the heathen 

ber ^ut. the hat 

ber Stapn, the privateer 

ber jtiefer, thejaw 

ber JtoQer. the staggers 

ber ftunbe, the customer 

ber Seiter, the leader 

ber So^n, the reward 

bie SRanbel, the almond 

ber SRangel, the want 

VI em ■ (the marc 

ber SRarfib* the mandi 

ber SRafi, the mast (of a ship) 

ber Cbnt. the uncle 

ber B^taJt, the cup-bearer 

ber e^flb, the shield 

ber B^nulft, the bombast 

ber 6ee, the lake 

ber €)»ro{Te, the ol&pring 

bie 6tener, the tax 

ber Btift, the peg 

ber %W, the part 

ber Z^9t, the fool 

ber Cerbicti^, the earnings 

bie SBebr, the defence 

ber fEDeibe, the kite 

ber Bc»8/ the stnir 



Hi (Srbe, the inheritance 

bad Crlenntnlg, the judgment 

bie %lnT, the plain 

hai (Kebalt, the salary 

bie S^aft, the Imprisonment 

bad ^ars, the resin 

bie ^eibe. the heath 

bie ^ut, the guard 

bie .teaser, the caper (sploe) 

bte Aiefer, the pine 

bad StoUtt, the jerkin 

bie Aunbe, the information 

bie Setter, the ladder 

bad Scbn, the wages 

bad SRanbet, a number of 15 pi 

bie 372anAeI, the rolling-press 

bad ^axl, the marrow 



bie 9Rarf^. the marsh 

bie ^aft, the mast (fkttening) 

bie Obm, the awm 

bie @(bfnfe, the inn 

bad @<b{Ib, the sign 

bie @(^wulfi, the swelling 

bte €ee, the sea 

bie ^profit, the step 

bad ©teller, the hehn 

bad @tift, the charitable foundation 

bad £(eil, the share 

bad Slftsr, the gate 

bad Serbienft, the merit 

bad 3Debr, the wear (dam) 

bie 9Deibe, the consecration 

bad 3euis, the tools. 



B. BGGLEKSION OF NOUNS* 

X ^'- 

The German language has two declensions, the strong and 
the WEAK.*) The strong declension has three forms for the 
plural, the weak only one. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES: 

1. In the plural the genetive and accusative are always like 
the nominative. 

2. The dative plural always ends in it. 

3. Feminine nouns take no termination in the singular. 

4. No neuter noun belongs to the weak declension. 

5. In the weak declension the plural never takes the Ulttlaut. 

*) Al)out these terms strong and loeak see foot-note on Page 62. 
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§10. 





« 


§10 


1. 






System of Declension. 












^Veak 




Stronsr iDeolensloxi. 


I>eolei]LSloii. 






Singular. 




Singular. 


Nom. 










Gen. 




— e«(-«) 




—en (- n) 


Dat. 




-e (- ) 




— en (- n) 


Ace. 




Plural.*) 




— en (- n) 
Plural. 




Fundamental 


Shortened 


Angmented 
Form. 






Form. 


Form. 




Nom. 


— e 




— er 


— en (--n) 


Gen. 


— -e 




— er 


— en (- n) 


Dat. 


•en 


— n 


— crn 


— en (- n) 


Ace. 


— e 




er 


— en (- n) 



*) The fhndamental form is the oldest plural form of the strong declension. 
The shortened and the augmented forms were developed from it in later times. 



i. Nonni of the strong declension, ending in sibilants («, §, fl, fd^, 5), always add 
ti in the genetive, as Ui ^aufe« (of the house); others, if monosyllables, add in select 
language ti, as tti Sot^ncd (of the son), in easy style «, bed Gol^nd ; polysyllables end- 
ing in e, el, en, er, add only e, bed ^aterd (of the father), other polysyllables may add 
either, but i is better than ed, as bed .^onigd, and bed ASniged (of the king). 

2. Nouns terminating in n do not take an additional n in the dative plural, as 
ber ©agen (the wagon), ben ©agen. 

3. Diminutive nouns are formed by adding the syllable ^ett or lein to the orig- 
inal noun, as ^ferb c^eu (little horse), Xif^ lein (little table). The radical vowels a, 0, 
u, au, are changed to their respective Umlauts, as B&d^tn (little sack) ; the final e is 
thrown off, as ber Rnaht. bad ^nablein (the little boy). 

4. In the weak declension, nouns ending in e, er, ar, el add only n, as bed ^na^en, 
bed iBauern (of the boy, of the peasant), bie <9abcln (the forks). 

5. Feminine nouns can be formed IVom corresponding masculine nouns by 
adding the syllable in, as ber giirfi (the prince), bie gurflin (the princess). If the mas- 
culine has one of the vowels a, 0, u. an, the feminine takes generally the Umlaut, as 
ber ®raf (the count), bie ®r&|in (the countess); if the masculine ends in t, tMsis 
dropped in the feminine, as ber ibtot (the lion), bie €o»{n (the lioness). Such feminines 
double this n in the plural, as bie SurfHnnen ; some writers use even in singular a 
double n. 

6. A few masculine and neuter nouns form the singular by the strong, the plural 
by the weak declension. This is called the Mixed Declension (§ 20. 21.) 

§ 11. 

The Umlaut. 

Many nouns of the strong declension which have a, 0^ U or au 
as radical vowel, take in plural the corresponding Umlaut ii^ 5^ 



§ 11, 12. THB UMLAUT. 15 

ii or du* The rules on this subject, as far as they are practical, 
are as follows : 

a. In the fundamental form. 

1. The majority of masculine monosyllables (about 180) take the Umlaat; a 
minority (of About 110) do not. 

2. The minority of masculine polysyllables not having a termination named in 
N. 3. (about 44) take it; a m^ority (of about 66) do not. 

a. No masculine with one of the terminations am, an, id^, i(^t, ter, <d,'ittfl,Und 
takes it. 

4. AU feminines take it except those, ending in n{§ and'fal. 

5. J^To neuter noun takes it. 

b. In the shortened form. 

1. Only the following 23 masculines take it. 

ber Spfel, the apple bet (Satttn, the garden 

ber •^ammel. the wether ber ®raben, the ditch 

ber ^anbel, the bargain ber •^afrn, the haven 

ber SRangef, the fault ber Saben, the shutter 

ber^3nantel, the cloak ber Dfen, the stove 

ber ^aUi, the navel ber ©t^abett, the harm 

' ber 9iagel, the nail ber SIcfer, the acre 

ber @atte(, the saddle ber iSruber. the brother 

ber ©d^nabel, the beak ber .jammer, the hammer 

ber Sogel, the bird ber ©dowager, the brother in law 

ber Ooben, the floor ber Sater, the father. 
ber 3aben, the thread 

2. The only two feminines that belong to this form, bit 9Kut=* 
ter (the mother), and bic 2^od^tcr (the daughter), take it. 

3. No neuter takes it, except ba^ Sloftcr (the convent). 

c. In the augmented form all nouns, capable of doing so, take 
the Umlaut, including those ending in tl^unt, as ba^ ^crjOfltl^Um 

(the dukedom), bie §erjofltptner. 

PARADIGMS. 



Strongr Declension. 

§ 12. 
First or Fundamental Form. 
1. 2. 3. 

Sing.Nom. bcr 2^ag, the day bcr ©ol^n, bcr ^Ungling, 

the son the youth 

Gen. bc« ZaQ e §, of the day bc« @o^n C «, be^ -Sii^Sttltg « 

Dat. bcm 2:ag e, to the day bemSol^ne, bcm ^^iingltng 
Ace. ben 5Cag, the day ben ©ol^tt ben ^^ilngling 



16 THE NOUN. § 12, 13. 

Plur. Nom. bie 2^ag e, the days bic ©ol^n c btc ^Ungltng e 
Gen. ber Xaq t, of the days ber @ l^n c bcr 3^ungltng c 
Dat. ben STag e n, to the days ben (S o ^n e n ben S^tingting e u 
Ace. bie 2^ag e, the days, bie © o f|n e bie ^Ungling e. 

4. ' 5. 

Sing. Nom. bie ^anb, the hand ba^ @d^af^ the sheep 

Gen. ber 5)anb be« ©d^af e « 

Dat. ber ftanb bent ®d)af e 

Ace. bie^anb ba^ <Sc^af 

Plur. Nom. bie § a nb e bie @d|af e 

Gen. ber ^ a nb e ber ©d^af e 

Dat. ben S) a nb c n ben ©d|of e n 

Ace. bie^ftube, bie@c^afe» • 

§13. 

I'o tlila form 1>elonB * 

a. Masculines. 

1. All monosyUables, except those stated in § 17, a, 1 ; § 19, 
a, 1 ; § 21, a, 1. 

2. All ending in am, an, xS), x6)t, ter, ig, ing, ling. 

IE23Coeptloii: ber^afan (the pheasant), which belongs to tiieweak 

dedension, § 19, a, 3. 

3. All' polysyllables without special terminations (as given 
above), except those stated under § 17, a, 3 ; § 19, a, 4. 

b. Feminines. 

1. About one fourth of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending iu fat and nig. 

3. The following nouns, as exceptions to § 19, b, 3 : 
bie ®ef(^ttnlft, the swelling bie SBoIIttfl, the delight . 
bie mtttvnaiit, the midnight 

c. Neuters. 

1. About two thirds of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending in idf)t, ier, fal, nig. 

3. All polysyllables without special terminations and all be- 
ginning with ®e but not ending in c, el, en, er, except those 
stated under § 17, b, 3. 
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§14. 

Second or Shortened Form. 
1. 2. 3. 

Sing. Nom. ber $ubel, the poodle ber ©arteit, bic 2Kutter, 

the garden the mother 

Gen. be« ^ubel ^, of the poodle bc6 (Sarteii « ber abutter 
Dat. bem ^itbe(, to the poodle bem ®artcn ber 50iutter 
Ace. ben ^ubef, the poodle ben ®arten bie 2Kutter 

Plur. Nom. bie ^ubef, the poodles * bie ® (irten bie abutter 
Gen. ber ^nbel, of the poodles ber ®arten ber 3Bittter 
Dat. ben ^ubcfn, to the poodles ben®arten benSWUttern 
Ace. bie ^ubel, the poodles. bie ® a rten bie 2K U tter. 

4. 5. 

Sing. Nom. ba^ ®emalbe, the painting bad Dpfer, the sacrifice 

Gen. bed®emalbed be^Dpferd 

Dat. bem ®ema(be bem Dpfer 

Ace. bad ®emalbe bad Dpfer 

Plur. Nom. bie ®emiilbe bieO^jfer 

Gen. ber ®cmafbe ber SDpftx 

Dat. ben®emalbcn benOpfern 

Ace. bie ®emalbe. bie Dpfer. . 

§15. / 

rFo tills form l>elorisf: 

a. Masculines. 

1. All ending in el, em, cn, er, except those stated under § 19, 
a, 3f § 21, a, 2. 

2. As exceptions to § 19, a, 2 : ber ^afe (the cheese) , and the following nouns which 
are also used with the termination en in the nominative singular, and are in 
the other cases always declined according to the termination en, as ber griebe, 
genitive bc« griebcn*, (v. § 6, 2.) :; 

ber 0riebr, the peace ber 9!ame, the name 

ber gunfe, the spark ber Some, the seed 

ber ®ebanfe, the thought ber 8(^abe, the harm 

ber maulf, the belief ber SBiHe, the will. 
ber <$aufe, the heap 

b. Feminines. 
Only bie aWutter and bie Joc^ter (v. § 11, b, 2). 

c. Neuters. 

1. All diminutives (v. § 10, Rem. 3.) 

2. All beginning with ®e and ending in e and all ending in 
el, en, er, whether they begin with ®e or not. 
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§16. 

Third or Augmented Form. 
/ 1. 2. 

/Sing. Norn, bet fSJlam, the man bad poa^, the house 

Gen. bed Wlann e d, of the man bed pauf e d 
Dat. bem SDionn e, to the man bem ftauf e 
Ace. ben ^ann, the man bad ^aud 

Hur. Nom. bte 3K ft nn e r, the men bie fi au f c r 

Gen. ber 3K(irmer, of themen berfttiufer 

Dat. ben SUiannern, to the men ben ptluf em 

Ace. bte SD^ (i nn e t/ the men. bte p iiu f e r. 

3. 

Sing. Nom. bad £)er}ogtl^um/ the dukedom 
Gen. bed ^erjoflt^nm d 
Dat. bem fiergogt^nm 
Ace. bad pergogt^nm 

Plur. Nom. bte fiergogtl^ ft m e r 

Gen. bcr feergogtl timer 

Dat. ben ^ergogt^ ft m c r n 

Ace. bie ^er jogtl) ft m e r. y 

§ 17. / 

I'o tills form 'belonff t 

a. Masculines. 

1. As exceptions to § 13, a, 1 : 

ber ©om/ the thorn ber Drt, the place 

ber Oetft, the ghost ber SRanb, the rim 

ber ®Ott, the god ber ©alb, the forest 

ber idb, the body ber SBurm, the worm, 

ber 2)iann, the man 

2. The only two ending in ttjum: 

ber 3^rrt^um, the error ber 5Retd)t^um, the riches. 

3. As exceptions to § 13, a, 3 : 

ber Sofe»i(^t, the yUlain ber SSormunb, the guardian. 

b. Neuters. 

1 . About one third of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending in ttjuxn. 

8. As exceptions to § 13, c, 3 : 

bad Qemadi), the apartment bad ®ef!(^t, the face 

tat ®entutb, the heart bad Oefpenft, the spectre 

bad ®ef(^Ie<^t, the sex bad ®e»anb, the garment. 



§ 18, 19. 



WEAK DECLENSION. 
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§18. 
Weak Dedension. 



Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Plur. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Plur. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



1. 

bcr ®raf, the count 
be^ @raf c n, of the count 
bem ®raf en, to the count 
ben ©raf c n, the count 

bie @raf c u, the counts 
bcr ®raf en, of the counts 
ben ®raf e n, to the counts 
bie ®raf en, the counts. 

3. 

bie SC^at, the deed 
ber J^at 
bcr S^at 
bie Zf)at 

bie Xi^at e n 
ber 2:^at c n 
ben 2^l}at e n 
bie X\)at e n. 



2. 



ber flnabe, the boy 
be« ^nabe n 
bem Snabe n 
ben Snabe n 

bie Snabe n 
bcr Snabe n 
ben ^nabe n 
bie ^naben. 

4. 

bie ®abc(, the fork 
bcr ®abel 
bcr ®abe( 
bie ®abet 

bie ®abel n 
ber ®abeln 
ben ®abel n 
bie ®abd n^ 



§19.^ 

170 trills deolension 1>eloiifir t 

a. Masculines. 

1. As exceptions to § 13, a, 1. 

ber S(t>n. the ancestor ber Sump, the scamp 

ber 99£r, the bear ber 3){enfd)r the man 

ber Cbriil, the Christian ber Viobr, the moor . 

bcr %tli, the rock ber 9larr, the fool 

ber %\nh the finch ber 92er». the nerve 

ber ^Vitfti the prince ber 0(^4, the ox 

ber (9td, the coxcomb ber Drlnj, the prince 

ber ®raf, the count ber ©d^elm the rogne 

ber ^elb, the hero ber ®pa|^, the sparrow 

ber .^err, the lord ber Ztiot, the fool. 

2. All ending in e and or, except those stated § 15, a, 2. 

3. As exceptions to § 13, a, 2 and $ 16, a, 1 : ber %afan (the pheasant), ber Sauer 
(the peasant), ber ®eoattcr (the godfather), ber 9)etter (the cousin). 

4. As exceptions to § 13, a, 3, some polysyllables without special termination, 
among which are : 

ber Sdanbit, the bandit ber Aamerab, the companion 

ber Diamant, the diamond ber fieoparb, the leopard 

ber attpfiant, the elephant ber Oberfl, the colonel 

bcr •^agefloU, the bachelor ber ^ropUt, the prophet 
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ber @oIbot, the soldier bar QafaS, the yasaal 

ber etuben t, the stadent ber Qorfal^r, the ancestor, 

ber Unlcrtbdn, the suttJeot 

b. Feminines. 

1. About three fourths of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending in at^, cnb, c, ci, tl, tx, it, \n, l^cit, lett, fd^aft, ung. 

3. AH polysyllables without special terminations, except those 
stated § 13, b, 3. 

§ 20.. 

/ Mixed Declension. 

Sing. Nom. ber @taat, the state bad Slugc^ the eye 

Gen. bed ©taat e d, of the state bed Sluge d 

Dat. bent ©taat e, to the state bem Sluge 

Ace. ben @taat^ the state bad 9uge 

Plur. Nom. bic ©taaten, the states bte 9luge n 

Gen. ber Staat e n, of the states ber 3[uge n 

Dat. ben Staat e n, to the states ben 3luge n 

Ace. bie ®taat e n, the states. bie ^ugc n. 

§ 21. 

I'^^ trills deolenslon l>eloiifir * 

a. Masculines. 

1. As exoeptions to § 13, a, 1 : 

* ber ilorfl, the forest ber 6ce, the lake 

ber SRafl. the mast ber eptrn, the spur 

ber l^fau. the peacock ber Btaat, the state 

ber Dfalm, the psalm ber 6trabl, the ray * 

ber @d}a<tt, the shaft ber Ztupp, the troop 

ber €(^meri, the pain ber din<* the interest. 

2. As exceptions to § 15, a, 1 : 

ber ^aber, the ng ber Bta^ti, the sting, 

ber £orber, the laurel 

b. Neuters. 

1. ba0 93ett (the bed), hat ^entb (the shirt), and bal C^r (the ear [as exceptions 
to S 13, c, 1 and § 17, b, 1.]) and bo« fiunt, (the eye), and bae Snbe (the end). 

2. the noun ba« ^erj (the heart), is quite irregular in the singular, but inflected 
according to the weak declension in the plural : Nom. Ht ^tti, Gen, Ui J^er- 
aen#, Dat. bem -^erien, Ace. tai ^ers ; Plural bie J^erien &c. 

§ 22. 

The following nouns form two different pltircds^ with a more or 
less distinct difference of meaning : 



§ 22, 23. 
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bad Sanb S^finber, ribbons; 

hit S3anf 3^mU, benches ; 

bad Ding Dinae, things; 

ber Dorn Domett, thorns (single) ; 

bad ®ef!(^t ®efl(^ter, faces; 

bad J^orn Corner, horns ; 

ber ?abctt £ab«n. shutters; 

bad Sanb !^ anber, countries ; 



Sanbe, ties (of friendship, &c.)' 

aSanlen, banks (financial). 

Dinger, when speaking with contempt or 

condescension. 
Domett (collectively). 
(Seflc^te, visions. 
^orne, different kinds of horn. 
£&ben, shops. 

£anbe, an indefinite extent of land, or pro- 
vinces. 



bad ?ld)t 


gidj'er. lights; 


i'ic^te, candles. 


ber SRonb 


^onDe. moons; 


^onben, months. 


ber Drt 


Crte. places or points (collec- 
tively); 


Derter, single towns, villages, &c. 


bie &avL 


@aue, tame hogs; 


6auen, wild hogs. 


bie ^(bntir 


€(^.ure, strings; 


@(^nuren, daughters in law. 


bad Zu^ 


£ti 4) er, cloths; 


Zudit, different kinds of cloth. 


bad SDort 


3Borter. single words; 


SBorte, words, forming a sentence or speech. 


ber Bind 


Binfe, rent; 


Binfen, interest (per cent). 


ber Soil 


3one, inches; 


3oae, tolls, duties. 



§ 28. 

y^ @peolal H/emarks. 

1. Compounds of SRann form the plural WlSLnntr, if the idea of the sex is necessarily 
implied, as (E^emfinner (married men). If this is not the case and the word is used 
for a class of people, the plural is formed with Seute (peoplc),thus 5taufmann (mer- 
chant), Sanbmann (countryman, peasant) form their plural jtaufleute, Sanbleute. 

2. Some irregular plural formations are : 

bad 9ad (the carcass), Sefer; ber@aal (the hall), @ale; ber @porn (the spur), ^poren; 
bie UnbiQ (the wrong), bie Unbilben ; bie Obntnat^t (the swoon), C^ntnac^ten ; bie IBod* 
ntat^t (the power of attorney), IBotttnai^ten. 

3. Nouns which express Number, Weight or Measure, when 
preceded by numerals, retain the form of the singular^ as brci 

spaar ©c^u^e (three pairs of shoes), l)unbert SD^anu (Solbatcn 

(one hundred men of soldiers) , \)kv "pf llltb (four pounds), fcd)^ 
^U^ (six feet). 'But feminine nouns in C take the plural form, 
as jlDei DJJcitcn (two miles), fiinf SUcn (five yards). When the 
uoun of which a certain quantity or weight is given, is the name 
of a Matkrial Substance, not to be counted by individual 
pieces, it retains the form of the nominative, as brci SJJa^ SBciu 
(three gallons of wine), jc{)U ^funb ^udcv (ten pounds of sugar). 

§ 24. 
Declension of Foreigrn Nouns. 

The rules for the declension of foreign nouns are even less definite than those 
for genuine German words. We may divide them best in two classes, the first of 
which embraces words which have, by throwing off" their original terminations, 
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assumed a more or less German form, while the second embraces such as have re- 
tained their original form. 

a- Words that have assumed a German form : 

1. Thos>e which have thrown off the original terminations e, t«, u«, um generally 
belong to the first (fundamental) form of the strong declension, as ber %Uar 
(the altar), ber (Seneral (the general), ber Aoiiipa§ (the compass), tai itroUbil (the 
crocodOe) ; plural bie ^U&tt etc. 

2. Those which terminate in e(, cti, er belong to the second (shortened) form, as ber 
aRudfet (the muscle), ber SRinifter (the minister), ba< aimofen (the alms); plural 
bie Stu^fei etc. 

3. The following few nouns belong to the third (augmented) form : bad Habitat 
(the capital [of a column]), bat .l^ofpfral (the hospital), bat Aamifol (the waist* 
coat), bat tltegtment (the regiment), plural Sopitaler, &c. 

4. Most masculines in e, t, and all in if, ar^, Qvaph, ftat, log, nom, fopb/lia^'^g 
originaUy the termination us or os, belong to the weak declension, as ber Stfumne 
(the alumnus), ber Slbvofat, ber ©tubent, ber ^atbolif, ber ^onar(^, ber Sit^ograp^ 
(the lithographer), ber Demofrat, ber (0eo(og (the geologist), ber Sfhronom (the 
astronomer), ber 9^iIofol>^ (the philosopher). 

b. Words that have retained their original form : 

1. Nouns in or, if they hare the accent on the last syllable, belong to tiie>Ir«< 
form, as ber Ttalor (the mi^or), bat SReteor (the meteor), genetive b«t !D?aiort, 
plural bie SRajore, &c. If they have the accent on the last syllable but one, they 
belong to the mixed declension, ber Z)octor, ber ^rofeffor, gen. bet !Z)octort, plur. 
bie Doctoren &c. (here with the accent on or). 

2. Nouns terminating in u$, take no change in the singular, and in the plural 
' change the ut to i (in the dative sometimes to it), as ber ^ufifut (the musician), 

pi. bie 3Rufict. 

3. Nouns terminating in um, add * in the genitive and change the um to en in 
the plural as bat Onbioibuum (the individual), tet 3n^ioibuumt, bie Ont)foibuen. 

4. Nouns taken fh>m modem languages, if they are of the masculine or neuter 
gender, add i in the genitive, if of the feminine, nothing; in the plural they all 
add if as ber $air (the peer), bat ®enie (the genius), bie £ab9 (the lady), gen. 
hti ^airt, bet ®eniet, ber £ab9, pi. bie ^aiti, ©eniet, Sabljt. 



§25. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

a- Geographical Names. 

1. The name of rivers ^ lakes and mountains are always used with the definite 
article and declined like common names, as ber 9i||ein (the Hhine), bet 9t^einet, 
bent dtbeine, ben dt^ein. 

2. The names of countries of the neuter gender and of cities^ are m^q^l without 
the article, and add d in the genitive, as bie Sinwo^ner £onbon^t, (the inhabitants 
of London). 

If they terminate ini.x, or |, they form no genitive, but take the preposition oon , 
as bie ®tragen bon SRain) (the streets of Mainz [or Mayencej). Tills is also commonly 
done with the others, as ber £i>ntg bon Snglanb (the king of England). 
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3. Namesofcounf Hex, that are of the feminine gender ^ and tho^ore unehange- 
able (§ 9, 3.)) are always used with the article (§ 5, 4.)t u tie ®ebirgc ter @i^»dj 
(the mountains of Switzerland). 

b. Names of Persons. 

1. When used un^Aotft any articUt they take in the genitive d (or better *d.) But 
nuiflculine names in i, f , fd^, x, ) and feminine names in e, take in the genitive 
end. in the dative and accasative en or notliing. 

N. ^rinrii^, Henry Smma grana Souife 

6. ^rinri^e, of Henry (Emma^d 9ranaen< £ouifen0 

D. ^dtiric^, to Henry dmma * 9ranaen(8ranO £ouifen (Souife) 

A. J^einri^, Henry. Cmma, gratia en($ran))> £ouifen(Sottife). 

If a title precedes a name, or two or more proper names are given to one person, 

only the last name is declined, as ^Bnlg griebri<l^'«*8Wa(^t (king Frederic's power), Sean 

9anl Srtcbrtt^ SVi^ter'tf SDerfr (the works of J. P. F. Richter). 

2. When a proper noun is used with an article^ the latter only is declined, while 
the name remains unchanged, as ber Sater bf« ■^etnrid) (though ^einrid}^ Skater is 
better); {^ ^abe ben Sr^na gefe^en (I have seen Francis). 

3. When an adjective precedes any kind of proper name, it must have the article, 
as ba« f(tone ^enebig (beautiful Venice), ber eble 5La(bot (the noble Talbot). 

4. In the p2«ra{, given names of male persons generally add e, of female persons 
n. as bie §rtebri4^e, ble Souife n. Of family names no plural is formed, except by 
the article, as bie @(tmibt unb bie SSraun (the Smiths and the Browns). 

To commit to memory aU the rules, and perhaps even the exceptions, given in 
this chapter, would be a great waste of time; for, most of them would again be gone 
firom the memory, before the scholar could find a chance to apply them. However, 
if he should learn and even retain them, it would help him comparatively little, since 
the gender as well as the declension of a very large number of nouns, especially 
monosyllables, cannot be recognized from their meaning or primitive form (no m. 
sing.), but depends entirely on usage. Only the professional philologist who is 
familiar with the history of the Crerman language as far back as it can be traced by 
means of written documents, is able to account for a rational cause of ttiis usage, and 
even he only with regard to some of these nouns. 

The only way of becoming familiar with this subject of the language, is practice* 
The student must try to retain such nouns as he meets repeatedly in his practice » 
toiih the definite article, which will show him their gender. If, besides this, he can 
recall to his memory some sentence or phrase where a noun is used in any case of 
the singular, other than the nominative, he will know, whether it belongs to the 
strong or weak declension, and if in some case of the plural, other than the dative, 
he will know the whole plural of it too. A carefully practiced ear is the only true 
guide for him in regard to this subject. The compilation of rules laid before him in 
this chapter, must serve him only for reference. 
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in. THE PRONOUN. 



§26. 

Personal Pronouiusu 

First person. Second person. 

Sing. Nom. id), I [nie) bit, thou 

Gen. ntciner (mcin), my (of bciner (bcin), thy (of thee) 

Dat. mir, to me . bir, to thee 

Ace. mid^, me hiif, thee 

Plur. Nom. tt)ir, we if)r, you 

Gen. unfcr, our (of us) cucr, your (of you) 

Dat. un0, to us tnd), to you 

Ace. und/ us. cud), you. 

Third person. 
Sing. Nom. cr, he |ic, she Cd, it 

Gen. feiucr (fcin), his tbrer, her fciner (fctn), ita 

Dat . i()in, to him i^r, to her i^m, to it 

Ace. il)n, him fie, her ed, it. 

AU three genders, 

Plur. Nom. flC, they 

Gen. l^rer, their (of them) 

Dat. i^nen, to them 

Ace. ftC/ them. 



1. The antiquated form of the genitive, mettt, bettt, fetn, is now 
used only in poetry and in some common phrases, as Detgt^ tnetn 
ntd)t, forget me not. 

2. The forms bu and il^r (2d pers.) are only used in address- 
ing near relatives, familiar friends and children. In addressing 
other persons the third person plural @ic is used for one as well 
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as more persons. In this application it is always spelled with a 
capital letter. The same is the case with the possessive pro- 
noun of the third person plural, il)r, which, when used for the 
second person, is spelled ^l)r (your) . 

3. The reflexive pronoun fic^ (himself, &c.) of the third per- 
son is the same for the dative and accusative of all three genders 
and hoth numbers. 

4. When the expressions myself^ himself &c., are in the ob- 
jective case, they are to be rendered by the personal — in the 
third person by the reflexive — pronoun, which may be strength- 
ened by felbft, or not, as : cr ^at fid) (or fid) felbft) (^elobt, (he has 
praised himself). But when myself &c., are in the nominative 
case (subject), the word fclbft must be added to the personal pro- 
noun, as : id) l)abc ibn fclbft gcl^ort, (I have heard him myself.) 

The adjective fclbft (or fclbcr) can only be used to add force 
to a noun or pronoun. It can be employed in any of the four 
cases, but is not declinable. Thus we can say 

id^ l^abc bad fclbft gcfcl^cn, I have seen that myself; ' 

cr l^at c« um fcincr fclbft toillcn gctl)an, he has done it for 

his own sake ; 

toit l^abcn bad ju il^m fclbft gcfagt^ we have said so to 

himself; 
x^ ntcittc nid^t il^n, fonbcrn btc^ fclbft, I do not mean him, 

but yourself. 

5. The pronoun cd is often used as a mere expletive at the 
beginning of a sentence, the subject coming after the verb : „(^^ 
l^cult bcr ©turm, tf brauft bad 3Kccr/' the storm is howling, the 
sea is roaring ; Cd fingctt btC 93i5gc(, the birds are singing. 

Expressions like it is 7, it is you^ are rendered in German by 

id^ bin cd, i^r fcib cd. 

§27. 
Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Singular. Plural. 

mate, femin, neuter, for dU genders* 

Nom. bicfer bicfe bicfe*^ this btcfe^ these 

Gen. bicf e# bicf et bicf ed^ of this bicf et, of these 

Dat. bicfew bicfer bicfem, to this bicfeii^ to these 

Ace. bicfeit bieje biefed^ this bicfe^ these. 

In the same way are declined jcncr, that, jcbcr, each or every, 
tnand)Cr, many a, tt)Cl(^cr, which, (as interrogative pronoun) and 
fold^cr, such a. 

3 
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THE PR0N0T7N. 



§28. 



The demonstrative pronoun ber, btc, ba^, tkat^ when used as 
an adjective before a noun, is declined as it is when used as 
definite article. But when used substantively, i. e. without a 
noun, the genitive singular and the genitive and dative plural 
are different. 



Singular. 



Plural. 





maae. 


fem. 


Nom. 


ber 


bie 


Gen. 


beffcn 


bcren 


Dat. 


bcm 


ber 


Ace. 


ben 


bie 



neuter. 

ha^, that btc, those 

beffen, of that bercn, of those 

bem^ to that beneit, to those 

ba^f that bie^ those. 

@oI(^er is often either preceded or followed by the indefinite article. In the first 

case it is inflected like any a4}ectiTe preceded by the indefinite article (§ 37.) ; in tlie 

latter case it drops all terminations : foI<^ ein 'SReinn (such a man), folc^ cinem SRanne 

(to such a man). Of a similar character as the demonstrative, are the determinative 

(or correlative) pronouns, which direct the attention (the former always, the latter 

generally) — to some object which is thrther to be explained in a subsequent relative 

clause, and are to be translated by Ae, sAe, t<, tliey. These pronouns are berjenifte and 

berfelbe, in botii of which only the first part or definite article has a ftill declension, 

though it is not separated from the second part which is declined like any adjective 

after this article (§ 36). 

lingular. riurul. 

/em. 

biejenifle 

berienigen 

be r ienig e n 

bicicttige 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Aoo. 



IfUMC. 

ber ienig e 
bed ienig en 
bent ienig en 
ben ienig en 



neut. 
ha 0|en{g e 
bed ienig en 
be tti jenig e n 
ba i ienig e 



bie ienig en 
ber ienig en 
ben ienig en 
bie ienig en. 



Example: i4> fann benienigen nii^t aci^ten, nel^er fi^ felbfl ni^t a^M, J cannot esteem 
him who does not esteem himself. 



§ 28. 

Possessive Pronouns. 

Singular. 



Plural. 





masc. 


Jem* 


neut. 




Nom. 


mcin 


mcine 


mein 


mcine, my 


Gen. 


meined 


mcincr 


meine* 


mcinet, of my 


Dat. 


meinem 


mciner 


meinein 


meineti, to my 


Ace. 


metnen 


mcine 


mein 


mcine, my. 



In the same way are inflected bcin (thy), fein (his), il^r (her), 
fcin (its), unfcr (our), euer (your), il)r (their \Ql)Y, your]) ; 
further the indefinite article (§ 4.) and the adjective tcin (no). 

When any of these pronouns (or adjectives) are used without 
a noun, corresponding to the English mine, ours &c., they take 
the termination of inflection also in the nominative of the mas- 
culine, mcinet, and in the nominative and accusative of the neuter 
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gender, meine^. We say ba^ tft ntcin ^nt (that is my hat), but : 

ba« tft bein §ut unb biefc^ tft m e i n e r (that is thy hat and this 
is mine ; \tm^ ift eucr ^au« unb bief c^ ift u n f c r c ^ (that is your 
bouse and this is ours). The same is the case with etn and fein, 
forming etner, eine^ and feincr, feilie^. Instead of these forms 
tneiner &c., two other forms are also used, but always with the 

definite article : ber mctne, belne, feine, unfere, cuere, il)rc and bcr 
meintgc, betnigc, fcinige, unfcrigc, euerigc, il)rigc. These are 

declined like any adjective preceded by the definite article 
(§ 36). 

§29. 

Interrogrative Pronouns. 

The substantive pronouns for interrogation are tOtt, who^ and 
toad, what, the former being applied to persons of either sex, the 
latter to things, but neither has a plural. 

masc, iffem, neut, 

Nom. iDCr, who toa^/ what 

Gen. iDCffcn, whose (mcg), (of what) 

Dat. tocm, to whom 

Ace. totn, whom toa^, what. 

The genitive of the neuter, toe§, is now used only in the compounds toe§wegett, 
tDe§]&aI6 (wherefore). Adatiye is never used; when, in connection with a prepo- 
sition governing this case, the neuter pronoun would be expected, we use instead of 
it the compounds toomit (wherewith), t0o}u (whereto), &c. Even the accusative is 
seldom used after prepositions, but rather the compounds ttofur (for what), n)obur(^ 
(through what) &c. (comp. § 73, 2). 

The adjective pronoun for interrogation is tOCl^Ctf (which or 
what) declined like biefer (§ 27). 

In the interrogative pronoun wai fitr ein (what sort of, or what), only the indefi- 
nite article is declined : xoai fur ein e n Dfener fiaft bu (what sort of a servant have you) ? 
If this pronoun is used without a noun, the indefinite article must have the full form 
of declension (§ 28) : id^ hra\x6it ein S3u(^. fSia€ fiir ein e « ? (I want a book. What book ?) 
In the plural the indefinite article must, of course, fall away: \sai fur Seute flnb gefont' 
men ? (what people have come ?) 

§ 30. 
Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronouns are tOtl^Ct, btt and tott. 

!J)er is declined as it is when used as a demonstrative pronoun 
(§ 27.) without a noun ; tDCldfier is declined like biefer, except in 
the genitive which is borrowed from bcr: 
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Singular. Plural. 

masc, fem, neut, 

Norn, tocld^er xotlijc toeld^c^ tocldjc, who, which 

Gen. beff en bcrcn bcff en bercn, whose, of which 

Dat. ttJeld^cm toddler xotiijtm xodijcn, to whom, to which 

Ace. tt)eld)cu mlfift toefd^eS welc^c, whom, which. 

SBer, ttJa^ is declined as it is, when used as an interrogative 
pronoun (§29). It cannot be used as a relative pronoun when 
the object referred to is definitely stated, but only when this is 
expressed in a general way by a demonstrative pronoun, especially 
by ber, ba^f so that we say ber, tner, he who or whoever, ba§, XOaQ, 
that which or tvhatever. In such sentences the relative clause 
generally precedes the demonstrative clause which may or may 

not begin with ber, as : SBer o^c^mxi) feiit xmll, (ber) mu§ xnix^iQ 

lebcn, (he who would be well, must live temperately). 

The relative pronoun can never be left out in German, thus, 
give me the hook you have in your hand is, gieb mir ba^ Sud), 

tt) c I d} c § bu in ber ^anb l)aft. 

When the relative pronoun refers to a pronoun of the first or 
second person, the personal pronoun must be repeated after it, as 
id), ber id| ba^ nic cjct^an l^abe (I who have never done this), 
i^r, bie i^r gcgentt)artig feib, (you who are present). 



§ 31. 
Indefinite Pronouns. 

1) demanb (somebody), 2) ^itemonb (nobody), and 3) ^eberntann (everybody), form 
the genitive by tlie addition of ^ (r^) iemanbe^, niemanbe^, leberm^nnd; the dative and 
accusative of jemanb and niemanb are sometimes met with the terminations en, but it 
is better to give them the form of the nominative. 4) (finer, eine, eine^ (some one), and 
5) f einer, leine, feinee (no one), are declined like biefer (comp. § 28). 6) ^tnai (some- 
thing), is used as a nominative, dative or accusative, but it has no inflection. 

7) 3Jian (corresponding to the French on) may be translated 
by owe, some one, people, we, you, they, or by the passive voice. 
It is used only as a nominative singular ; the other cases it must 

borrow of etner (s. 4 ) : 2lm Sage fann man bie Sterne nic^t fe^en, 

(by day we cannot see the stars) ; man ^at i^n getabett, (he has 
bccu blamed). 
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I 32. 

An adjective may be used 

1. as Frediq^te, in which case it appears in its primitive 
form and is unchangeable : ber SOtautt ift alt (the man is 
old), bicfe ^fcrbe finb fd^on (these horses are fine). 

2. as EpriHKT qualifying a nouo, in which case it is subject 
to declension, and must agree with its noun in gender, 
number and C€ise. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§33. 

As with the noans, so with the a^JectiTes we distinguish a strong and a wed'e 
declension*). But while of the nouns some belong to one, others to the other class, 
all adjectives take either form according to the modifiers preceding them. ' 

The strong declension of the affective has the same terminatiQns as the pro- 
nominal paradigm tiefer, with the exception mentioned in § 34. 

The weak declension has in all genders, in the nominative singular the termi- 
nation e, in all other cases of the singular and throughout the plural the termination 
en, with the exception mentioned in § 34. 

§84. 

The principle that decides which of the two forms an ad- 
jective is to have in any single case, is this : 

Whenever an adjective is preceded by an article or pronoun 
with a termination of inflection^ it takes the weak form ; in all 
other cases i. e. when it is preceded neither by an article nor by 
a pronoun or, by an article or pronoun without a termination of 
inflection^ it takes the strong form. 

JESsLoeptlons : 

1. The accusative singular of the feminine and neuter genders 
is always like the nominative, as stated above (§ 2). 

2. The genitive singular of the masculine and neuter genders, 



*) About these terms see foote-note on p. 62. 

8* 
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which, in the strong declension, according to analog}; ought 
to terminate in ed/ takes, according to modem usage, the 
weak termination en^ because the repeated termination ed 

as in gute6 SSetned^ frifd^ed Probed, would be disagreeable 
to the ear. 

§35. 
StrongrI>ecleiision of the Adjectdve. 

Singular. 
masc, fern. neut, 

N. rotifer SDBctn, red wine frifc^e Sutter, trodne^ ^olg, 

fresh butter dry wood 

G. xotljtn 2Bctnc«, of red wine frifdiet Sutter trodnen §oIje^ 
D. rotl)em SBeine, to red wine frtf chet Sutter trodnew §olgc 
A. rotten SBein, red wine. frifd^e Sutter, trodned ^olj. 

Plural. 
N. \6)ont ^ferbe, fine horses 

G. jd}onet "ipf erbe, of fine horses 
D. dboneii ^ferbcn, to fine horses 
A. fc^one ^ferbe, fine horses 



all three genders alike. 



§36. 

Weak Declension of the Adjective- 
Singular. 
masc, fem. 

N. ber treue greuub, the true firiend bie ^elle garbe, 

the bright color 

G. be6 treueti greuubc^, of the true friend ber l)eUeti fjarbc 
D. bem treuen ^^euube, to the true friend ber ^eUeii ^arbe 
A. ben treueti greunb, the true friend. bie Ijette garbe. 

N. ba§ ttarme S3Ba[fcr, the warm water 

• G. be^ iDarmeti ©affer^ 
D. bem tDarmeti Staffer 

• A. ba^ luarme ©affer. 

Plural. 

N. bie reifeti Slcpfel, the ripe apples 
G. ber rcif eti Slcpfel, of the ripe apples 
D. ben reifen 5lepfe(n, to the ripe apples 

A. bie reifen 3lepfef, the ripe apples. 
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This form of declension is required after ber, bicfct, {ettcr, tOtU 

d^er, matic^cr, {cbcr, bcricnigc, berfclbc^ " 




§37. 

/< Mixed I>eclension of the Adjective. 

This differs from the weak only in the nominative of the mas- 
culine, and in the nominative and accusative of the neuter gen- 
der, in accordance with the above principle (§ 34). 

Singular. 
masc. fsm. 

N. cin ftfitoarget ^nt, a black hat. etnc breite ©tra^e, 

a broad street 

G. etncs fd^toargeti fiute^, of a black hat cincr breiteti Strage, 
D. eincm f^toargett pute, to a black hat einer breiteu ©traf e, 
A. cincn fc^toargeu ^ut, a black hat. eine breite Strafe. 

neut, 
N. eln neued ^{eib, a new dress 

G. cinc« neuen &1cibc«, 
D. cinem ncueti ftleibc, 
A. tin neue^ ^leib. 

Plural. 

N. nteiite ft^arfetl Slugeu, my sharp eyes 

G. nteiner fc^arf eti 2lugen, of my sharp eyes 

D. meinen frfiarfett Slugen, to my sharp eyes 

A. tncine fd^arfeti 2lugen, my sharp eyes. 

This form of declension is required after the indefinite article, 
all possessive pronouns, and the pronominal adjective tciti, no. 

§38. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. The predicative form of the Comparative is obtained by 
adding the syllable et to the predicative form of the positive ; 

rein (pure), fc^du (fine), comparative vetner, fd)oner. 

The Superlative is formed by adding fl, and after b, t, §, % 
ft, \d)f J the syllable eft: Hctu (small), licb (dear), ge|d)H)inb 
(fast), fug (sweet) ; superlative Heiuft, Uebft, ge[d)VJiiibcft, 
jugcft(corap. 4). 

2. Most Monosyllabic adjectives, capable of receiving the 
Umlaut, take it in the comparative and superlative: tDarm 

(warm), farmer, tparmft, furj (short), fiirjer, fUrjeft. 
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§39. 



XlxoepUoiis : 

1) All those which have the diphthong au, as laut (loud), lauter, lauttft, 

2) The following ac^ectives : 



&arf<^, harsh 


Iflatt, flat 


ilanf, glittering 


plump, clumsy 


£(of , hare 


raf(b, rash 


f>ta^, brave 


rob, raw 


bunt, variegated 


ruttb, round 


busipf. doll 


faibti slow 


fat)l, fallow 


fanft, soft 


fait, cream-colored 


fan, satiated 


falfd), false 


fdbtftif, slack 


flad). flat 


f^lant, slender 


frob, glad 


fcbroff, rugged 


bobi, hollow 


^arr. rigid 


bolb, lovely 


dot), proud 


!abl. bald 


fttaff. tight 


forg, stingy 


^Qtm, dumb 


fnayp, tight 


ftumpf, blunt 


iaiim, lame 


toa, mad 


Ia§, lazy 


poti, full 


matt, weary 


toabr. true 


morfcb, rotten 


»unb, sore 


nacft, naked 


Sabm, tame. 


Undetermined are : 




bang, afraid (banger or banger) 


tlar, clear 


bla§, pale 


na§, wet 


fromm, pious 


lart, tender. 


glatt, smooth 





3. When the comparative or the superlative of an adjective 
qualifies a noun, it is subject to the same changes of declension 
as the positive : ber dltete ©rubcr (the older brother), eiu attetCt 
SJiann (an older man) ; htX atteftC ^ruber (the oldest brother), 

genitive be^ dttefteti iBrubcr^. 

4. As the superlative of an adjective is never used in Ger- 
man simply to express a high degree of the quality indicated by 
it, but only for actual comparison, it must, even as predicate, 
always be preceded by the definite article : biefe^ tft ba^ |cf)bnftc 
§viu^ til ber @tabt, (this is the finest house in town). When, 
however, the predicate consists of an adjective in the superlative, 
without a noun, it may also be formed by the periphrase with 

am, a contraction of an bem ('§ 71.) : btefer Slixabt tft ber 

fletgtjfte or ift am flelj^igften, (this boy is the most diligent). 



/ 



§39. 



The predicative form of any qualitative adjective serves in 
the positive and comparative, also for the Adverb, and in the 
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superlative the periphrase with am is to be used : biefc§ "ipferb 

Iduft fc^neK, baS anbcre fdinellcr unb jenc^ am fd)ueUften, (this 

horse runs fast, the other faster, and that one fastest of all) . 

A few Adverbs are ased in the simple superlative form, as ffi^ft, mti% i&n^ft, &c. 
or in the lengthened form l^o^fiend, nteiflend. langflend, &c. But these forms are never 
nsed for comparison, but simply to express a high degree, signifying very j mostly y 
long agOf &c. Other similar periphrases are : aufe f^onfle (in a most beautiful way), 
sum aeitigfien (at the least), &c. 

§40. 

The following Adjectives have an Irregular Comparisox : 

comp. superl. 

gro^, large ax'o^tx, larger bcr groj^tc, the largest 
gut, good beffer, better ber bcftc, the best 

l)0(J), high l^O^er, higher bcr l^odjftc, the highest 

nal)e, near na^cr, nearer ber nddQItC/ the nearest 

Diet much mel}r, more ber meifte, (the) most. 

Adjectives with the termination el, en, er, (the latter including cbmparatives) fte- 
qnently drop the e of this syllable, when a syllable of inflection Is added; sometimes 
this e is retained, and that of the added syllable elided, as euphony or taste may decide : 
ebel (noble)« tjertoegeit (daring), Writer (cheerful), alter (older), give us the forms ber 
€tU, bed eblen or ebetn, eblern, ^eitrer, Wtttn, ^ertoegner, oer»egnen, Slttt, SItern, &c. . 



V. THE NUMERAL. 



§41. 

A. Cardinal Numbers. 

1. ein, etne, ein (etn«). 13. breijebn. 

2. jtDet. 14. t)ierje5n. 

3. brei. 15. fttttfael^n. 

4. tjter. 16. fed^ael^n (fedd^jel^n). 

5. fUnf. 11* fiebenael^n (fiebje^n). 

6. fed&«. 18. ac^tge^n. 
T. fteben. 19. neutige^n. 

8. a(t|t. 20. gtoangtg. 

9. neun. 21. ein unb gwangtg. 

10. itfjxi. 22. md unb atoan^ig. 

11. elf (et(0- 23. brei unb jtoanjtg. 
12* jw8lf; 30. brelgig. 
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40. t>mm* 1000. taufenb. 

60. filnhig. 2000. gtoeitaufenb. 

60. [cdijia. 10000. gel^ntaufcnb. 

TO. fiebenjig (fiebjtg). 100000. ^unbcrttaufcnb. 

80. ad^tji^. 1000000. etneaKiKton. 

90. ncunjig. 1869. cm taufenb ad)t]^unbcrt 

100. I^unbcrt. unb ncun unb fcd^gig 

200. xtpdl^unbcrt. or ad^tge^n^unbert &c. 
300. orci^unbcrt. 

Xie marks : 

1. The forms etn, tint, efn are declined like the indefinite article (of which they 
are the origin) when used ac^ectively with a noun. -But when used without a noun, 
they have the full termination : einer, eine, einc^ andare declined like bieler (§27). When 
counting in abstract numbers, the contracted lorm of the neuter, tini, is used. 

The English practice of putting one or ones after an ac^ective is not applicable in 
German ; an old one is ein alter, dne altt, ein altti, old ones, altt. 

2. The numbers jwet and brei may form the genitive and dative by adding er and 
en when not preceded by the article or a similar determinative. In the dative this 
terminatiou is oftener omitted than used, and instead of the genitive the simple form 
with the preposition »on is often uAed: ba< (Stud jweier or t>on g»ei ^Jtenfi^^en (the happi- 
ness of two men); er fiat breienor brei •^erren gebient (he has served three masters). 

3. All numbers admit the termination en in the dative, when not immediately 
followed by a noun, but it is generally omitted: i(^ Ifabt tnit^fiinfen or mit fiinf gefpro* 
d}cn (I have spoken to five of them), 

4. Expressions of time are formed in the following manner : 

eitt Ut)r, i^tDci Ul)r, ;;c^n Ul)r, (one, two, ten o'clock) ; ctn 3Sierte( 
auf brei (i. e. towards three) or ein 3Siertet nad^ gtoei (a quarter 
past two) ; ein SJicrtel uor brei or brei 9SiertcI auf brei (a quarter 

to three), l^alb Dier U^r, (half past three). 

6. DiSTBiBUTiYES : je }ne{ (two at a time), ie brei (three at a time), &c. 

6. Numerals which indicate kind : einerlei (of one kind), }»eierlei, breiertei &o. (of 
two, of three, &o. kinds), me^rerlei (of several kinds), man^erlei (of various kinds), 
bielerlel (of many kinds), aUtvUi (of all kinds or sorts.) 

7. Formations with fa^ and faltig (fold) : etnfact or einfSItig (simple), sttrifad^ 
(jwtefacb) or stoeifaltig (twofold), breifad) or breif&Uig (threefold), &c., mannigfa^ or 
mannigf&THg (manifold), bielfac^ or t^ielfaUig (manifold). 

8. Numerals of Bbpbtition : einmal (once), jweimal (twice), breimat (three times), 
t){ermal (four times), man^mal (sometimes), aUtmal (every time), leinmal (no time). 

§42. 
B. Ordinal Numbers. 

The first beo bie, ba^ c r ft e 

" second " Itodtt 

" third " britte 

" 4th " tJicrtc 



§42. 



THE NUMEBAL. 
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5th 

6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 
23d 
24th 
30th 
40th 
50th 
60th 
70th 
80th 
90th 
100th 
lOlst 
102d 
103d 
120th 
121st 
200th 
1000th 
10000th 
" 1000000th 
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ficbcn t c 
od^te 
ncun t c 
gebn t e 
clftc 
m'dlf t c 
brctjc^n t c 
t)icri}c^n t e 

'Utif je|n t e 

edijefin t e 

icbcn jcl)n t c 
act)tje$n t e 
ncungc^n t e 
gtoaniifl ft c 
cinunbjtoangiQftc 
jtDciunDjtoan^g ft c 
orctunb jtoanjig ft c 
uterunbjttjangig ft c 

brcigig ft c 

t)ientfl ft e 

filnfiiflftc 

fcAjtflftc 

ftebgig ft c 

ai^tjtgftc 

neungig ft e 

bunbert ft e 

pnbert unb e r ft c 

^unbcrt unb pel t e 

hunbert unb or i 1 1 c 

Qunbert unb gtoangig ft e 

^unbcrt unb einunbgwanjig ft c 

gwei^unbcrt ft e 

tauf cnb ft c 

gclpntauf cub ft e 

million ft e* 



1. The ordinal numbers are declined in the same way as ad- 
jectives with the definite article (§ 36). 

2. Expressions op date, &c. On the tenth of March^ bcn 
gc^ntcn or am (contracted of an and bcm) jcl^ntcn aJiarj. From 
the words toie Otele (how many) the expression bet tote t)tet ft e 
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is formed in analogy with the ordinal numbers, and applied as 
follows: bcr tDtC DietftC ift l^CUtC? (what day of the month is 

this?) or in other relations : bcr ti)ie Dielftc ift cr in fcincr Slaffc ? 

(what place [rank] does he hold in his class ?) 

3. ENUHERATiyE expressions: erftend (first), jtoettend 
(secondly), brittcn^ (thirdly), Dicrtcn« (fdurthly), &c. U^ttXi^ 
(lastly). 

4. Fractional numbers. These are formed by the termina- 
tion tc(, an abridgment of ^njtil (part)^ as cin 35rtttcl (one third) ^ 

ctn Sicrtcl {one fourth)^ cin ©cA^td {one siaih)^ cin ^^^angin^ 

ft C t {one twentieth) y Cllt fiuttbert fl C I {one hundredth) . But one 
half is eiu ^albc^ or etn 5)ClIb which, in connection with nouns, 
is declined like any other adjective : etn ^alb e V %a% {half a 
day), bad ^albc QaljX {half a year). 

Notice the peculiar fbrms : anbert^alb (one and a half), from atibcr (other), used for 
second; Mtttfialb (two and a half), »ierte^alb (three and a half), &c. 



sx:co:nd chapt£r< 



THE VERB. 



General Formation of Tenses and Moods. 

§ 43. 

1. The Present Infinitive of a German Verb consists of a 
root and the termination eti^ as mal e n (to paint), fc^Iag e n (to 
strike) ^ 

iESsioeptloiis t 

The following verbs have onlj tt as termination : 

a) fcin (to be) and t^ll n (to do). 

b) all verbs whose roots have the final syllable el or tt, as 

l^anbetn (to act), iirgern (to vex). 

2. The Present Participle is formed by adding b to the 
infinitive, mafcn h, frf){ancn b, l)anbcln b. The verbs fctu and tl}un 
insert here the e which they omit in the infinitive, fet e n b, 
t^u c n b. 

3. The Present and Past are the only Simple Tenses, aU the 
others being formed by means of auxiliary verbs. In the ter- 
minations of infiectioneftand tt the t may be, and generally is, 
elided in the Indicative, whenever the principles of euphony 
do not prevent it, as bu lobcft, er lobct, and bii lobft, er tobt. But 
in the Present Subjunctive it is preferable to retain it, bu lobcft, 
i()r tobet. 

Verbs with the syllable el at the end of their root must, and 
those in ct may drop the e of this syllable, when the termination 
of inflection is c, as ii) ^anble, ic^ cirflre or ar(]erc. But when the 
termination of inflection is e^^ tt, or eti, the e of the syllable 

of inflection is elided, as bu ^anbelft er iirgert, mtr ^anbeln. 

(37) 4 
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4. To form the Past Participle, the verbs (jf the weak con- 
jugation (§ 51.) add t or ct those of the strong conjugation 
(§ 55.) CIl to the radical syllable. But the verbs of both classes 
prefix the syllable ge which, in this application, is called the 
Augment, to the radical syllable, as lebcit (to live), gelcbt; rebeit 
(to speak), gcrebct; |inp,en (to sing), c^cjunncn. 

As ExcEFriONS to this rule, the following verbs do not take 
the augment, because they begin with an unaccented syllable : 

a. Verbs of foreign origin with the ending ftetl or letett : 
ftubiren (to study), ftnbirt; regicrcn (to rule"), reniert. 
These verbs always have the accent on the syllable ir 
or iei\ 

b. Verbs beginning with the inseparable and unaccented pre- 
fixes be^ tmp, tnt, cv, ge, pet, jet: beitjo^nt (inhabited) , 

crfunbeit (invented), j^erftdrt (destroyed). Also those 
compounded with the Preposition toilet, as tDlbcrfpre- 
C^en (to contradict), iDibcr]pvocI)Cn. 

c. Verbs compounded with the prepositions but^, ^iuttt, 
fiber, Itttl, tintcr, or the adverbs Poll, toicbtt, when 
these prefixes are inseparable (§ 60.), in which case they 
do not have the accent : burdji'uc^Clt (to search), burdj- 

fud&t ; iiberfct?en (to translate), Ubcrfc^t ; t)ot(enben (to 
complete), uoifcnbct; roiebcrl)o(en (to repeat), tt)iebcrl)olt. 

d. The verb tDCtbetl, when preceded by another past par- 
ticiple, i. e. when applied as auxiliary verb for the passive 
voice in the present perfect, past perfect and future perfect 
tenses: id} bin getabclt inorben (I have been blamed). 

§44. 

The Compound Tenses are formed by means of the auxil- 
iary verbs l)aben, fein and rjcrben: 

A. I^aben (to have), and feitt (to be), form the present 
perfect, past perfect and past infinitive, by combining 
with the past participle : id) l)abe Qefai^t (I have said), id} 

l)atte (jcf agt, (lefacit Ijabcn; id} bin gclouimen (I have come), 
ic^ wax gebmmen, c|cfommen fcin. 

B, ttfetbett (to become) is used to form ; 1) the future tenses 
and the compound form of the past subjunctive (conditional 
mood) , by combining with the present and past infinitive : 

id^ merbe fe^en (I shall see), id) merbe gefefjcn l)aben; ic^ 
iDiirbe fetjen (I would see), id} wurbe gefe^en l^aben; 2) the 

whole passive voice, by combining with the past parti- 
ciple : id^ tt)erbe gefe^en (I am seen), id) bin gefe^cn wop 
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ben (I have been seen), x6) IPCrbc gcfel^cn iDCrbcn (I shall 
be seen), &c. 
To decide whether l)a6en or fetn is to be used, the following 
rules are to be observed. 

The perfect tenses (present perfect, past perfect and future 
perfect) are formed : 

a. with hflbcn in all tranaitlvey reflexive and impersonal verba, and in those 
intransitive verbs which govern the dative or genitive, or express a oon- 
tinuoas activity or state: \6i iiaht gefauft (I have bought), 14) f)aht mi(^ gefreut 
(I was glad), ed fiat geregnet (it has rained), i^ t^aht ittm gebantt (I have thanked 
him), id) Mt feiner flef(^ont (I have spared him), i^ (abe gcarbeitet (I have 
worked), i^ f)aht geru^t (I have rested). 

Kxceptions are found under b, 3. 

b. with fcitl in those intransitive verbs which indicate : 

1) change of place, as id) bin flCgangen (I have gone), C^ ift 
gciunfeu (it has sunk), or 

2) change of condition, as er tft acH)act|fcn (he has grown), eS 
ift gc|"cl)mol3ca (it has melted), er tft geiDorben (he has become). 
Further 

3. the following verbs as exceptions to a : feiit (to be), bIriBen (to remain), geltngen 
(to succeed), gerat^en (to succeed or to get [into]), gef(^e](^en (to happen), gIU(fln(to 
fiuccecd), and nti§Ungen, migrat^en, migglitden, which all signify to /atZ : ed tjl mir ge* 
toefeit (it has seemed to me), ti \\i iffm gelungen (he has succeeded), Hi ifl gefc^e^en (that 
has happened), etc. 

c. borne verbs which express motion, use ^aben and fein : the former only, 
when no point of direction or final locality is mentioned, the latter always 
when such a point is stated, and sometimes even when this is not the case : 
er tat (or ift) gefprungen, gefc^toommen, geeilt (he has leaped, swum, hastened), 
but always: er ijl auf ben @rutl gefprungen (he has leaped upon the chair), er ifl 
am Ufer gefd^tpommen (he has swum to the shore), er ift nad} ^aufe gecilt (he 
has hastened home). Suoh verbs ore principially eilen, rcifen (to travel), 
reiten (to ride), fpHngen, f(t»{mmen. The verbs liegen, fl(^en and ^e(en were 
formerly, and are in Uppcx Germany still, inflected with fetn. 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 



Auxiliary Verbs of Tense. 

§45. 

J^dbcttf to have. 

^ Infinitive. Participle, 

Fres. ^aben, ju ^aben^ to have Pres. ^abenb, having 
Past. gel)abt I)aben, gel^abt gu Past, gel^abt^ had. 
I^aben^ to have had. 
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Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PBESENT. 

Sij \)obt, I have QH) f)abt, I have (I may have) 

bit t)aft, thoa hast bu l^ttbeft thou have 

cr Ijat, he has cr l^abe, he have 

\mx l^abcn, we have toir l^abcn, we have 

il)r l}abt, you have i^r l)abet, you have 

fie ^abcn; they have. fie l^aben, they have. 

PAST. 

3fd) f)atte, I had ^d^ ^atte, I had (I might have) 

bu !)atteft, thou hadst bu Ijdttcft, thou hadst 

er l)atte, he had er I)attc, he had 

tt)ir l)atten, we had tDir ptten, we had 

tf)r {)attet, you had itjr l^attct, you had 

fie fatten, they had. fie ptten, they had. 

NB. For the Subjunctive of the Past Tense a compound form 
is sometimes used (commonly called Conditional mood) : 

Singular. Plural. 

Si) tDiirbe l)aben, I should have 8Bir toitrbeu I)abeii, we should 

have 
bu iDiirbeft ^aben, thou wouldst i^r ttilrbet l^abcn, you would 

have have 

er tDiirbe l^aben, he would have, fie tDilrben l^aben, they would 

Indicative. Subjunctive. nave. 

FBESEKT FEBFECT. 

Si) ^abe gel^abt, I have had Qi) ^^e gefjabt I have had (I 

may have had) 
bu l^aft ,f thou hast „ bu l^abeft „ thou have had 

cr ^at „ he has „ er ^abe „ he have „ 

tDir l)Qbeu „ we have „ tt)ir l)aben „ we have 

il)r ^abt „ you have „ iljr I)abet „ you have 

fie Ijaben „ they have ,. fie I)aben „ they have 

PAST PERFECT. 

Qd) I)atte gel^abt, I had had Qd) fjatte gel^abt, I had had 

bu I)atteft „ thou hadst „ bu l}atteft 

cr l)aiit „ he had „ cr ptte 

iDirhatteu „ we had „ loir Ijcitteu „ 

xl)V ^attet „ you had „ it)r ^dttet „ you had „ 

fie fatten f, they had ,, fie l|dtten ^ they had „ 



?9 



thou hadst „ 
he had „ 
we had „ 
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NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive (also called Past 
Conditional) is : 

Qi) inurbe ge^bt l^aben, I should have had 
bu iDurbeft 



er iDiirbe 
tt)ir tt)urben 
x\)X tDiirbet 
fie tDiirben 

Indicative. ' 



// 

H 

II 
II 



thou wouldst 
he would 
we should 
you would 
they would 

Subjunctive. 






FUTUEE. 

S6) tt)erbe l^abcn, I shall have QA tDcrbc ^abcn. 



bil tDirft 
er tDirb 
\mv iDerben 
i[)r merbet 
fie tDerben 



1/ 
II 



II 



thou wilt 
he will 
we shall 
you will 
they will 



bit tDerbeft 
cr tDerbc 
tnir njevben 
i|)r iDcrbet 
fie iDerben 



// 
II 
If 



ft 



I may have 
thou mayst 
he may 
we may 
you may 
they may 



FUTURE PERFECT. 
(Seldom used.) 

Qd) merbe gel)abt ^aben, I shall ^c^ toerbe ge^abt ^aben, I may 

have had have had 

bit tt)irft ge^abt ^aben, thou wilt bu werbeft gel)abt I)Qbcn; thou 

have had mayst have had 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

Imperaiive. 

Sing. 2d pers. l^abe, have 3d pers. l}abe er, he ought to have 

Plur. " " ^abet (^abt) have " l^aben fie, they ought to 

have. 



§46. 

^ein, to be. 

/ Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. fein, in fein, to be Pres. feienb, being 

Past, genjefeit fetn, geiDcfen ju Past, getnefen, been, 
fetn, to have been 



Indicative. 



Qd) bin, I am 
bu bift, thou art 
er ift, he is 



Subjunctive. 
FRESEirr. 

Qd) fet, I be 
bu f eteft, thou be 
er fet, he be 



4* 
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Indicative, 

tt)ir finb, we are 
t^r fcib, you are 
fie finb, they are. 



THE YEBB. 
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SuhjtmcHve. 

tt)ir fcicn, we be 
il^r fciet, you be 
fie fciCH/ they be. 



Qd) toax, I was 
bu marft, thou wast 
er tuar, he was 
ttjir toaren, we were 
i^r ttjart, you were 
fie luarea, they were. 



PAST. 

S^i toarc, I were 
bu tDCircft, thou wert 
cr to'dxt, he were 
toir IDciren, we were 
i^r todxct, you were 
fie tDdren, they were. 



NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 
Singular. Plural. 

Qi) tDiirbe f ein, I should be toir toilrben fein, we would be 

\)\x iDiirbeft " thou wouldstbe i^r tt)iirbet *' you would " 

er iDilrbe " he would be fietoitrben " they would" 

Indicative, Subjunctive. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

Qi) bin gemefen, I have been .^d) fei gcwefcn, I have been 

bu bift ** thou hast " bU feieft " thou have " 

er ift " he has " er fei " he have " 

XDXX finb ** we have " tDir feieu " we have " 

i{)r feib " you have " i^r feiet " you have " 

fie finb '' they have " fie feieu " they have " 



PAST PERFECT. 



Si} toax getoefeu, I had been 



bu toarft 
er tear 
iDir waren 
il}r toart 
fie ujareu 



u 



II 
II 
II 
II 



thou hadst^ 
he had " 
we had " 
you had 
they had 



(( 



u 



3cf) tDare gemefeu, I had been 
bu toareft " thou hadst' 
er tDure " he had ' 
U)ir tt)aren " we had 
it)r tDttrct " you had 
fie tt)dreu " they had 



NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 

Si) tDiirbe gemefeu f cin, I should have been 
bu tt)Urbeft " thou wouldst " 
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Indicative. Subjunctive- 

FUTURE. 

^6) tDcrbe fcin, I shall be 3d^ tocrbc fein, 



bu tDirft 
cr tt)trb 
xoxx ttjcrbcn 
it)r tDerbct 
fie ttjerbcn 



// 



thou wilt " 
he will " 
we shall " 
you will " 
they will " 



bu iDcrbcft 
er tDcrbe 
xoxx tDerbcn 
i^r ttjcvbct 
fie mcrbcn 

FUTURE PERFECT. 



// 
// 
// 
// 
// 



I may be 

thou mayst 
he may 
we may 
you may 
they may 



(Seldom used.) 

Od^ toerbc gctocfen fein, I shall ^6) mcrbe gemefen fein, I may 

have been have been 

\^vi tt)irft getoefen fein, thou wilt bu tt)erbeft gemefen fein, thou 

have been mayst have been 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Imperative. 
Sing. 2d pers. fei, be 3rd pers. fei er, let him be 

Plur. " feib, be. " feien fie, let them be. 

§47. 
y ^BSctbcUf to become, to get, to be etc. 
/^ Infinitive. Participle, 

Pres. iDerbeu, gu tt)erbcu, to Pres. iDcrbeub, becoming 

become 

Past, gctoorbcu fein, gemorben Past, gciporbcn, become. 

gU fein, to have become. 



Indicative. 

^ij tterbe, I become 
bu mirft, thou becomest 
cr tt)irb, he becomes 
XOXX roerben, we become 
il^r merbet, you become 
fie tDerben, they become. 

S^ tt)Urbe*), I became 
bu IDUrbeft, thou becamest 
er IDUrbe, he became 
n)ir tourben, we became 
il)r IDUrbct, you became 
fie IDUrben, they became. 



Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Q6) Werbe, I become 
bu toerbeft, thou become 
cr tuerbe, he become 
tuir werbcn, we become 
it)r loerbct, you become 
fie tDCrben, they become. 

PAST. 

Qij tt)Urbe, I became 
bu wUrbeft, thou becamest 
er tt)ilrbe, he became 
XOXX toiirben, we became 
xijX tt)ltrbet, you became 
fie triirben, they became. 



*) In poetical and refined style the Singular of the Past Indicative is often fonned : 

i4l toavt), Du nar^fl, er todrb. 



44 THE VERB. § 47. 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive x6) ttftrbc ttcrbcit, 
I should become, is less used in this verb than in others. 

Indicative, „,„„„,„« «„«™,/^ Subjunctive. 

PRESENT PERFECT. •' 

^&j bin flClDOrbcn, I have become ^ij \t\ gclDOrbcn, I have become 
bu bift " thou hast " bu jcieft " thou have " 

cr ift " he has " cr fct ^ he have " 

XOXX finb " we have " totr fctcn " we have " 
t()r fcib " you have " thr feict " you have 
fie finb " they have" fic jcicn " they have 
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PAST PERFECT. 

3^c^ xoax getoorbcn, I had become ^ toftrc gcworbcn, I had become 
bn tDarft " thouhadst" bu toarcft " thouhadst 
cr xoax " he had " cr ttiire " he had " 
tDir maren " we had " tDtr iDdren " we had " 
il)r xoaxi " you had " i^r warct " you had " 
fic tt)arcn " they had " fic njaren ** they had " 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 
xij iDiirbe geworbcn fcin, I should have become 
butoilrbcft " " thouwouldst" " 
etc. etc. 

Indioa/tive, future. Subjunctive. 

3^d) toerbe toerbcn, I shall become ^c^ tocrbc tocrbcn, I may become 
bn toirft " thou wilt " bu tDCrbcft " thou mayst 

cr mirb " he will " cr toerbc " he may " 

mir tDcrbcn " we shall " xm n>crbcn " we may " 

il)r mcrbct " you wiU " i^r tDcrbct " you may " 

fic wcrbcn " they will " fie tDcrben " they may " 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
(Seldom used.) 

3d) tDcrbc gemorbcn fcin, I shaU ^6) locrbe getoorbcn fein, I may 

have become have become 

buwirftgemorbcnfein, thou wilt bu tocrbcft gcmorben fein, thou 

have become mayst have become 

etc. etc. 

ImperUive. 
Sing. 2d pers. tocrbc^ become 3rd p. iDcrbc cr, let him become 
Plur. " ttJCrbct, become « Wcrbcn fic, let them be- 
come. 
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§ 48. 

The subjunctive of the German will, according to circumstances, require different 
versions in English, and we have here given such versions as will, in most cases, come 
nearest the meaning of tlie original. The German subjunctive has, as the paradigms 
show, not always a diiferent form from the indicative. It had in Gothic and Old 
High German; but some of these differences have gradually disappeared. This giving 
up of distinct forms for the two moods has been carried on to a much greater extent in 
English, where, except in the verb to 6e, we have no special subjunctive forms left but 
for the second and third person singular in the present tense : "I charge thee, that thou 
attend me.'" (bhakespeare. Tempest). "Some heavenly power guide us out of this 
learful country". (The same). And of these the second person (thou) is now very rarely 
used. 

True, in school grammars we generally find something caMed Sutjunctivet which 
id however nothing else than the indicative with the coi^unction if. This can neither 
philo:<ophically nor grammatically be justifiedt Not phylosophically , because, though 
a conjunction may require a certain mood, it can never make a given form this or 
that mood; and not grammatically, because the coigunction if is often used, when 
nothing but an indicative is correct, while other coi^junctions may be followed by the 
subjunctive, or the subjunctive even be used without any conjunction, as in the se- 
ond example given above. Take the following sentences : If it has thundered, it must 
also have lightened. If you look at the sun, it hurts your eye. If the tube is not tight, 
the gas will escape. Here is no uncertainty or bare possibility spoken of, least of all 
anything merely assumed or imagined. These sentences express decided certainties 
depending on positive conditions, and haSy look and is are here decidedly forms of the 
indicative mood. On the other hand we have genuine subjunctive forms in the 
following examples, where an if would be entirely out of place : "The Lord make his 
face shine upon thee." (Numb. 6,25.) "Have great car^, that I be not found a talker." 
(Shakespeare, King Henry VIII.) "Is it fit this soldier keep his oath ?» (The same, 
Henry V.) "Ere yet this day is ended, will I demand of him, that he do save his 
good name from the world." (Coleridge, Piccolomini.) "For so the rook were 
brought into the field, and she tpere lost." (E. Frothinghom, Nathan the Wise.) Nor 
does the use of if make the real subjunctive superfluous. In the sentence : "Or can 
we, if we be so minded and sustained by the requisite authority, substitute a new order 
of things?" (H. F. Harrington, lecture.'^ the subjunctive be expresses an uncertainty 
and faint possibility, while if we are would indicate an assurance which the speaker 
evidently does not entertain. 

l^ut such genuine subjunctives, formed in the verb itself, are now rare in English, 
and we must in many cases render German subjunctive forms by English auxiliary 
t^erbs of mood, as: id) .^clfc l^m, bamlt er frfil)er fertig » er b e (I help him, that he may 
get done sooner), and sometimes by another tense, as: {(^ ^orte, ba§ er frani fei (I 
heard that he was sick). 

§49. 
Auxiliaries of Mood. 
^^ 1. ^Onncn, to be able to. 
Infinitive, Participle, 

Pres. fiJnncn, p Wnnen, to be Pres. fdnnenb, being able. 

able to. 
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Past, gcfonnt l^aben, gcfonnt gr Past, gefonut, been able. 
IjabeU/ to have been able to. 

Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

S^ tmiKf I be able 
bu tonneft, thou be able 
cr Knite, he be able 
iDtr lonncn, we be able 
il^r fonnet, you be able 

fic fonncn, they be able. 



Indicative. 

Qd) fann, I can 
bu fannft, thou canst 
er fann, he can 
tnir fonnen, we can 
i^r fonnt, you can 
fic lonnen, they can. 



Si) lonntc, I could 
bu fonnteft, thou couldst 
cr f onntc, he could 
iDir fonntcn, we could 
il^r fonntct, you could 
fic fonntcn, they could. 



PAST. 

S6) Knnte, I could 
bu fonnteft, thou couldst 
cr fonntc, he could 
tt)ir fonntcn, we could 
il)r fonntct, you could 
ftc fonntcn, they could. 

NB. The compound tenses see below, p. 49. 

2. !^Utfen, to be permitted to, (to dare). 
Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. bilrfcn, JU btirf en, to be Pres. bilrf cnb, being permitted to 

permitted to 

Past, gcburft l)abcn, gcbnrft ju Past, gcburft, been permitted to. 
l^abcn, to have been permitted to 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Sd) barf, I. am permitted to Qd) biirfc, I be permitted to 



bu barfft, thou art 

cr barf, he is 
iDir biirfen, we are 
il)r biirft, you are 
fie biirfen, they are 



(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 



bu biirfcft, thou be 
cr biirfc, he be 
xoiv biirfen, we be 
i^r biirfet, you be 
fic biirfen. they be 



u 
u 



PAST. 

Q6:} burftc, I was permitted to 3^ biirftc, I were permitted to 



bu burftcft, thou wast 
cr burftc, he was 
tDir burften, we were 
t{)rburftct, you were 
ftc burften, they were 



u 
u 
it 
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bu bilrftcft, thou wert 
cr biirftc, he were 

mir biirftcn, we were 
il)rbiirftet, you were 
fic biirftcn, they were 



u 
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3. 9)tdg0tt; to like, to be inclined to. 
Infinitive, Participle* 

Pres. mogcn, 311 mogcn, to like Pres. mocjcnb, liking 
Past. gcmocf)t l)abcn, gemod)t 511 Past. gcmod)t, liked. 

()aben, to have liked. 



Indicative, 

Q6) mag, I may 
bu magft, thou mayst 
cr mag, he may 
tDir mbgcn, we may 
i^r mogt, you may 
fie m5gcn, they may. 



Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

Q6) m5gc, I may 
bu m5gcft, thou mayst 
cr mdge, he may 
iDtr mogcn, we may 
i^r mogct, you may 
fie mogen, they may. 






PAST. 

Q6) mod)te, I might 
bu mod)teft, thou mightst 
cr m5d^tc, he might 
tDtr mocf)tcn, we might 
i{)r nioc^tet, you might 
fie mod)ten, they might. 

4. 9)ttifr^lt/ to be compelled to. 
Infinitive, Participle, 

Pres. mitffen, JU milffeu, to be Pres. muffenb,being compelled to 

compelled to 
Past, gemu^t l^abeu, gcmufet gu Past, gemu^t, been compelled to. 

l)aben, to have been 



S^ mod^te, I liked to 

bu mod^tcft, thou fikedst to 

cr mod^te, he liked 
mir mo(^ten, we liked 
il)r mod^tct, you liked 
fie modjten, they liked 



compelled to. 
Indicative. 

Q6^ mug, I must 
bu mugt, thou must 
er muJ3, he must 
tt)tr miiffctt, we must 
i^r milBt, you must 
fie miiffen, they must 

3d) uiugte, I had to 
bu mugteft, thou hadst " 
cr mugte, he had " 



Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

Q6) miiffe, I be compelled to 
bu muffeft, thou be 

er mujfe, he be 
roix muffeu, we be 
itir mil j let, you be 

fie mii(feu, they be 

PAST. 

Qi} mitgtc, I had to 

bu mUBtcft, thou hadst " 

er miigtc, he had " 



Ik 
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tt)ir mugtcn, we had to 
il)r mufetet, you had " 
fie mufetcn, they had " 



toir tnfl^tcn, we had to 
il^r mugtct, you had " 
fie milfeten, they had '^ 



5. ^oUtn, to be obliged to. 

Infinitive. Participle, 

Pres. foUen, gu foUen, to be Pres. foUenb^ being obliged to 

obliged to 
Past. oefoUt ^iiben, gcfoUt gu Past. %t\oUt, been obliged to. 

tjaben^ to have been 

obliged to. 

Subjunctive. 



FECESENT. 

Si) fotte, I be obliged to 

bu follcft, thou be 

er foUe, he be 

»ir foUen, we be 

i^r f otiet, you be 

fie f otten, they be 



u 



Indicative, 

^6) foU, I shall 
bit follft, thou shalt 
er foU, he shall 
Xoxx foUen, we shall 
il)r foUt, you shall 
fie foUen, they shall. 

5c^ foUte, I was to 
bu f oUteft, thou wast " 
er foUtc, he was " 
iDir foUten, we were " 
il)r foUtct, you were " 
fie foUten, they were " 

6. SESoUettf to be willing to, to wish. 
Infinitive. Participle, 

Pres. IDoBen, gu IDOtten, to wish Pres. ttJOKcnb, willing, wishing 
Pa t. QctDoUt I)aben, (jettJoUt ju Past. geiDoUt, wished. 
l)aben, to have wished. 



PAST. 

^ f oUte, I were to &c. 

(Uke the IndicatlTe.) 



Indicative, 

Si) tDlII, I will 
bu IDlUft, thou wilt 

er Xo\% he will 
tt)ir tTJoUen, we will 
\\)X iDoUt, you will 
fie iDoUen, they will. 



Sfibjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Si) tooHe, I be willing 
bu ttJoUeft, thou be " 
er tDOlle, he be " 
loir tooUm, we be " 
if|r IDoUet, you be " 
fie tDoHen, they be " 



- — I 
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PAST. 



Qd) tOoUtt, I wished 
bu moQteft thou wishedst 
cr tt)OtttC, he wished * 
tt)ir tooUten, we wished 
tf|r tt)olItet, you wished 

fie iDOtttcn, they wished. 

"Compound tenses. 



Qd) iDoIItc, I would &c. 

(like the IndlcatlTe.) 
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50 THE TEBB. § 50. 

§50. 

1. The English language, having neither an infinitive nor a participle fbr these 
verbs, cannot form any compound tenses of them ; but the German language, having 
those parts, can form these tenses. How they are to be rendered, has been shown 
in the paradigms, but the student must not expect, that the versions given here will 
answer in all cases. The auxiliaries of mood, in both languages, have ^uch a wide and 
undefined field of meaning, that any form of them, used in either language, will, ac- 
cording to the context, require very difi'erent versions in Ihe other. 

A compound form for the past subjunctive with is it r t e is not used in these verbs ; 
nor do they, by their meaning, admit of on imperative. 

>^2. When the present perfect, past perfect or future perfect of 

an auxiliary of mood is to. be combined with the infinitive of 

. some other verb, the infinitive of the auxiliary is used instead of 

the past participle ; thus, / have been compelled to go is not ic^ 

\)Gbc gc^en cjcmufet, but id) I)abc gef)cn mAffen ; in the same way 

we must say er ijaitt fommen WoiUn (he had intended to come) , 
cr iDirb l^abcn bteiben bUrfen (he will have been permitted to stay). 

3. The English forms of expression / should have, or I would^ 
could, might, must have, when auxiliary to another verb, are in 
German to be rendered by ic^ l^dtte foUetl, id) l)atte 

iDoUen, fonnen, mogcn, miiffcn, as : bii ^fttteft baS fcl)eit fotlcn, 

(you should [ought to] have seen that), cr I)dttc fommeu Kniicn 
(he could have corae)^ 

4. The auxiliaries of mood combine with the infinitive without 
the preposition }tt ; we say tc^ tDitnfc^e JU gef)Cn (I wish to go), 
but id) iDlH gct)cn (I will go) ; id) lann Icfcn (I can read), &c. 
Some other verbs assume under the same circumstances the cha- 
racter of auxiliaries of mood, i. e. they combine with the infinitive 
without ju. These verbs are: laff en (to let , to cause or order 
something to be done [the French /aire before an infinitive |), 
fc()cn (to see), l^oren (to hear), fiil)(en (to feel), I)ctfen (to help), 
bci^en (to bid), mad)en (to make), (e^ren (to teach), lernen (to 

learn), bteibcn (to remain), all of which — with the exception of 
the last three — are used in English in the same way : ^c^ taffe 

ben ©all flicgen (I let the ball fly) ; cr \alj mic^ burdjben ©of 
C|et)en (he saw me ao through the yard) ; tDtr l^orten tl^n [pre^en 
(we heard him speak) ; id) fii^Ic ba^ Slut in mctncr^anb pridfctn 
(I feel the blood tinkle in my hand) ; ^ilf mir bicf C SjitC^et orbncn 
(help me arrange these books) ; cr l^ic^ nttd^ gc^cn (he bid me 
go) ; cr macule mid) {ad)en (he made me laugh) ; id) (cl)rc ii)n 
lefen (I teach him to read) ; id) Icmc Jjctd^ncn (I learn to draw) ; 
er blieb ftel^en (he remained standing) . 

5. These six verbs are called auxiliaries of mood, because they 
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are used, to indicate forms of thought which, logically, might be 
expressed by special moods, but for which neither the English 
nor the German has special forms of conjugation. Both lan- 
guages, therefore, have to make a frequent use of their auxi- 
liaries of mood. 

Sometimes the two languages fully correspond in their application of these verbs : 
i^ Tann jlnflen (I can sing), er ntog fommcit (he may come), idfe mug arbctten (I must work), 
t>u foUfl nid^t fttWn (thou shaltnot steal), tvir woUett gei^en (we will go); but not always. 
S)u tarfil iai nidU t^un is not you dare not do thiSj but you must not do this ; ic^ nxaci 
tai nid}t t^un is not I may not do thiSy but 1 do not Wee to do this. The verbs shall 
and tDill arc used as auxiliaries of the future ^en«e, but fcllen and tvcllen can never be 
auxiliaries of tense ; and similar discrepencies between the two languages could be 
pointed out in large numbers. 

6. To know with certainty, what auxiliary is to be used in 
any given case, requires a perfect familiarity with the language, 
but we may, at least, give the following statements as a tolerably 
sufficient guide for the proper application of these verbs. 

Three of the auxiliary verbs of mood indicate possibility^ 
th^other three necessity : 

^) tonncrt — natural possibility : bic Staubc fattn fHegeu (the 

dove can fly), ba«i SBaffcr fann friereu (water can freeze), 

ber ajienfd) tann bcnlen (man can think). 

2) bUrfen — moral possibility, depending on law or on the 

will of another : graucu biirfen ^ier nic^t ftimmen (women 

are not allowed to vote here), id) barf fpieteit (I am per- 
mitted to play). 

3) mogcn — moral possibility, depending on the will of the 
subject^ especially common in negative sentences : id) mag 

ba^ nic^t tl)un (I do not like to do this) , er mag f etn gtcif^ 
effen (he does not like to eat meat), nad) X\\d) mag id) genie 
rouc^en (after dinner, I like to smoke) . 

4) miiffen — natural necessity : im ©inter mu^ man [id) tt}dr* 

mer ffeiben al§ im ©ommer (in winter we must dress warm- 
er than in summer), \ozx auf el)riic!^e SBeife reid) tt)erben 
mill, ber mug arbetten unb fparen (he who would grow rich 

by honest means, must work and save) . 

5) folfen — moral necessity, depending on law or on the will 
of another : bu foUft nic^t fte^len (thou shalt not steal) , id) 

folt nac!^ §aufe ge^en (I am to go home). 

6) iDOtlen — moral necessity, depending on the will of the 
subject: id) iDiU ba^ Jaufen (I want to buy this), er milt 
morgen fommen (he intends to come to-morrow). 

7. The first three are also used to express supposed possibility 
(though biirfen only in the past subjunctive) : ba6 fann^bllrftc, 
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m a fl toatir fein (this may be true). The other three can express 
supposed necessity ; mu|)en, when the supposition rests on the 
thought of the speaker,, and is a natural conclusion from given 
facts ; f oHcn, when it rests on that of some other and indefinite 
person ; iDoUcn, when it rests on the assertion of the subject : cr 
m n ^ bad gctf)an ^oben (he must have done this [I must conclude 
so]) ; cr f 1 1 bad gct^an l)abcn (he is said to have done this) ; 
er IDt 1 ( bad oetl)an i^abcn (he asserts to have done this). 

^dnncit and mogen are sometimes used in the meaning giv- 
en above for biirfcit, thus, you may go may be rendered bu 
fannft barfft or macjft gcl)cn. SWuffcn is often used synonymously 
with [ollcn; thus we may say bu mugt b*ad nld)t tl)un for bu foUft 
bad ntc^t t^un, i. e. it is my (or somebody else's) demand, that 
you should not do this.) 

8. We may then sum up the following as the different mean- 
ings of these verbs : 

!bnncn — to be able, to know how to ; ic^ fanrt, I can (I may) ; 
bUrfcn — to be permitted, to have a right to ; id) barf, I may ; 
mbgen — to like, to be inclined ; id) mag, Hike to (I may) ; 
miiffcn — to be compelled, to be forced ; id) mu^/ I must, I 

have to ; 
foUcn — to be obliged, to be in duty bound ; id) foti, I shall, 

I am to ; id) foUte (past subjunctive), I ought to ; 
tOoQen — to be willing, to wish, to intend, to be about to ; td^ 

toiUf I will, 1 want to, I am going toy 

§51. 
BEGUIiAB VERBS. 

The regular verbs are divided in two classes, one of them 
forming the Weak, the other the Strong conjugation. *) 

The number of verbs belonging to the weak conjugation is nearly; ten times as 
large as that of the strong. But the latter contains principally those verbs which 
are most commonly used in daily life. 



*) The terms strong and weak (flarf and f(6»od») applied to declension and con- 
jugation were introduced by J. Grimm, and are now accepted by all rational and 
scientific grammarians. The reason for applying these terms was Grimm's observa- 
tion, made in his researches concerning the history of the Germui grammar, 
that tlicre were two decidedly different classes of declension as well as coigugation, 
the first class having more power (strengh) to express by a variety of forms the 
dilTcreut relations to be expressed by inflection, while the second class has less power 
to accomplish the same object. Hence the former class was called strong^ the latter 
weak. 
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Weak Coiijugration. 

The verbs of this coDJugation have the following character- 
istics : 

1. They retain their radical vowel through all their forms un- 
altered: fac^en (to say), id) fagc, bufa^ft, fagtc, Qcfagt. 

2. They form the past tense by adding tt or etc to the root : 

fagciv id; fagte, vebcn (to speak), id^ rebetc. 

3. In the past participle, besides prefixing the augment gC 
(§ 43, 4.), they add t or et to the root : gefagt, gcrcbet. 

The second and third person of the singular and the second of the plural in the 
present tense, as well as the whole of the past tense and the past participle, have the 
letter r before fV or t, when euphony requires it, as in the verb rcfccn : bu reiicft, cr 
rebet, i^r refcet. id) retetr, gerebet. This is necessary in verbs whose root ends in b or t, or 
in m or n preceded by another consonant, as bu rebefl, rr toartet (he waits), ibr atbntet 
(you breathe), \^ ndjnete (I reckoned). Only when nt or n are preceded by 1^, I or r, this 
is not necessary, as bu iabmf) (thou tamest), er iermalmt (he crushes), i4)tDarmte(I 
warmed), f^r betint (you stretch), getoarnt (warned). 

Paradigm of the Weak Conjugration. 

§ 52. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

^ Infinitive. Pa7ticiple, 

Pre^ ntalen, ju malcn, to paint Pres. malenb, painting 
Past, gctnolt ^aben, gctnalt ju Past, gcmalt, painted. 
I)aben, to have painted. 

Indicative, Subjunctive. 

FBESE19T. 

3^d) male, I paint 3^d) male, I paint*) 

bu malft, thou paintst bu malcft, thou paint 

cr malt, he paints cr male, he paint 

toir malen, we paint totr malen, we paint 

il^r malt, you paint il)r malet, you paint 

fie malen, they paint. fie malen, they paint. 

PAST. 

Qi) malte, I painted Like the indicative. 

bu malteft, thou paintedst The compound form is : 

er malte, he painted Qd) tniirbe malen, I should paint 

toiv malten, we painted bu tt)ttrbeft „ thouwouldst " 

i^r maltet, you painted &c. 

•fie malten, they painted. 



*) Compare (48. 
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§62. 



Indicative. 



Suhjtmctive. 



PBESEKT PEBFEOT. 



S^ ^abc QtVXait, I have painted 3^(f^.l)abe gemalt, I have painted 



bu l)aft 
er l^at 
tDtr l^abett 
x^v l)abt 
ftc l^abcn 



n 



n 



II 



ft 



If 



thou hast " 
he has " 
we have '' 
you have " 
they have " 



bu tjabeft 
cr l)abc 
toir ^abcn 
il^r l^abct 
fie t)abcn 



II 

n 
II 
'/ 
II 



thou have 
he have 
we have 
you have 
they have 



PAST PERFECT. 



^'Cfl l^attC gcmalt, I had painted ^i) l^ftttc flcmatt, I had painted 

bu ^attcft „ thou hadst " bu l^fttteft ^ thou hadst 

cr ^ttc „ he had " cr l^attc „ he had 

tDir l)attcn „ we had " \x\x pttcn „ we had 

it)r ^attct „ you had " i^r l^attct „ you had 

fie l)attcn „ they had " fie t)attCU „ they had 

NB. The compound form of the Subjunctive is : 

3d) tt)Urbe gematt l^abcu, I should, would, might have painted 

bu Wiirbcft „ „ thou wouldst, mightst " " 

&c. &c. 

Indicative. future. Subjunctive, 

Si) toerbe malcn, I shall paint Qi) tocrbe ntatcn, I may paint 

bu tt)irft „ thou wilt " bu tocrbcft „ thou mayst '< 

cr tntrb „ he will* " cr tDcrbc „ he may 

xoxx iDcrbcu « we shall " tDtr tDCrben „ we may 



il)r tDcrbct 
fie tijcrbcn 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



you will " i^r tDcrbet 
they will " fie iDcrbcu 



It 
II 
II 

H 

II 



you may 
they may 



FUTURE PERFECT, 
(seldom used.) 

Si) tDcrbe gemaft \)OiUx{, I shall ^c^ ircrbc gcmalt l^abcn, I may 

have painted have painted 

bu toirft gcmalt I)abeu, thou wilt bu ujerbeft gematt I)abeu, thou 

have painted. mayst have painted. 

&c. &c. 

Imperative, 
Sing. 2d pers. male, paint 3d. p. male cr | ^^^ ol^ht to^^aint"" 

Piur. « matt, paint. " mde„ fie j {^{j^.P^f^^^^^ 
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§53. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

InfvMJiive^ Participle. 

Pres. gcmatt mcrben, nemalt ju Pres. c^cmatt iDcrbenb, being 

tocrbcn, to be painted painted 

Past, gemalt morbcn fcin, gc* Past, gemalt irorben, been pain- 
tnatt iDorben ;(« fcin, to ted. 

have been painted. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Q6) tDcrbc gcmalt, I am being Qd) toerbc gemalt, I be being 

painted painted 

bu tDtrft gematt, thou art being bu tDCrbeft gemalt,thoube being 

painted " painted 

cr iDirb gcmalt, he is being cr tt)Crbc gcmalt, he be being 

painted painted 

iDir tt)crbcn gematt, we are be- irir tocrbcn gematt, we be being 

ing painted painted 

i^r mcrbet gcmatt, you are be- il^r tuerbct gemalt, you be being 

ing painted painted 

fic ttJerbcn gcmaf t, they are be- fie merbcn gcmalt, they be being 

ing painted. painted. 

PAST. 

^d) tourbc gemalt, I was being Qd) \mxht gcmalt, I were being 

painted painted 

bu iDurbeft gcmatt, thou wast bu wiirbcft gemalt, thou wort 

being painted being painted 

cr tDUrbc gcmalt, he was being cr tDiirbe gcntatt, he were being 

painted painted 

toir tourbCtt gcmatt, we were be- toxx ipUrbcn gemalt, we were be- 
ing painted ing painted 

il^r iDUrbct gcmalt, you were be- i^r iriirbct gemalt, you were be- 
ing painted ing painted 

fic tDurbcu gcmalt, they were fic ipitrbeu gemalt, they were be- 

being painted. ing painted. 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 

Qd) toUrbc gemaft merbeu, I should be painted 

hVi tiJttrbcft „ „ thou wouldst be " 

&c. &c. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

S6) bin flcmalt toorbcn, I have ^d) fci gcmalt iDorben, I have 

been painted been painted 

bu bift gcmalt tt)orben, thou hast bu f etcft gcmatt toorben, thou 

been painted. have been painted. 

&iC. Sec. 

FAST PERFECT. 

3cl^ tt)ar gcmalt toorben, I had Qd) toSrc gcmalt toorbcn, I had 

been painted been painted 

bu warft gcmatt roorbcn, thou bu marcft gcmalt tuorbcn, thou 

had St been painted hadst been painted. 

&c. &c. 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 
Qd) tDiirbc gcmalt toovbcn fcin, I should have been painted 
bu IDitrbcft „ „ „ thou wouldst have " " 

&c. &c. 

Indicative. future. Subjunctive. 

Qii) tDcrbc gcmalt roerbcn, I shall Qd) tocrbc gcmatt tocrbcn, I may 

be painted be painted 

bu tDtrft gcmatt tDcrbcn, thou bu werbcft gcmalt mcrbcn, thou 

wilt be painted. mayst be painted. 

&c. &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT, 
(seldom used.) 

Indicative. Qd) tocrbc gcmalt tiJOrbcn fcin, I shall have been 

painted 

bu toirft gcmalt iDorbcn fcin, thou wilt have been 

painted. 
&c* &c. 

Subjunctive. Qi) tDCrbc gcmalt tt)Orbcn fcin, I may have been 

painted 

bn ttcrbcft gcmalt tt)orbcn fcin, thou mayst have 

been painted. 
&c. &c. 

Imperative. 
(hardly ever used.) 

Sing. 2d. pers. njcrbc gcmatt, be 3d p. iDcrbc er gcmatt, let him 

painted be painted 

Plur. " tncrbct gcmatt, " locrbcn fie gcmatt, let them 

be painted. be painted. 

&c. &c. 
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/ §54. 

1. The German language 9?et;er uses the auxiliary fein for the 
formation of the passive voice. Nevertheless we often meet the 
verb fcin in connection with the past participle of a transitive 
verb, as er ift geftraft (he is punished). In all such cases the 
past participle has lost its verbal character and has assumed that 
of an adjective ; in other words, it does not refer to any action^ 
(which is always the case with the passive voice), but to a con- 
dition or state, which is the consequence of an action : and the 
verb fciu serves as genuine copula. The expression cr ift flefttaft 
is given in the present tense and does not allude to time, act, 
manner or other circumstances of the punishment, but simply to 
the present condition of an individual that, at some previous 
time, has received punishment. 

2. The phrase \^q,^ .33ud} tdftft gcbunben (the book is being 
bound), is only another form for the phrase jcmaul) binbet bc^ 
<S3ud} (somebody is binding the book); the act of binding is 
spoken of, and as a present act, since tt)irb is the present tense. 
But the phrase bai3 ^ud) ift QCbunbcu makes no allusion to the 
act of binding, but simply indicates a condition, a quality of tlie 
book ; as a book may be either old or new, so it may be either 
bound or in pamphlet form. In the same way, ba^ ©lid) tOtltbc 
gebunbetl refers to the act of binding, and since iDurbe is the past 
tense, it expresses that the binding was going on, at the time 
spoken of, while ba^ Suc^ l»at gebunben, speaks of a book 
which, at the time spoken of, was a bound book. 

3. It is plain from the foregoing that a phrase like ift gebuu* 
ben may sometimes be equivalent to ift gebuttben tDOrbcn (has 

been bound), and tt)nr gcbunben equivalent to mar gebunbeulDorbcii 

(had been bound), since the state expressed by iftgcbunbeu is the 
consequence of a previous act expressed by ift gebuubcn tDOVbcil. 

4. The form of expression is being donCf which we used in the above example 
the book is being boundj is condemned by some, and defended by other English writ- 
ers An investigation of its propriety or impropriety would here be out of place. 
We used it for want of a better one. The fact is, that, as prominent English 
grammarians acknowledge , the English language in its present state , lacks a distinctive 
passive voice, and that the German has, in this regard, an advantage over it, as the 
above examples show. However objectionable the phrase ia being done may be in 
practical use, still the scholar will do well to apply it here, in order to understand 
more fully the decided difference between expressions like toirb gettunben and ill ge- 
bunben. 

5. To decide whether the verb to he in an English sentence, if 
connected with the past participle of a transitive verb, is to be 
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translated by fcin or iDCrbcn, we have simply to chaoge the pas- 
sive to an active form of expression. If then the same tense as 
in the passive sentence answers in the active, we have actually 
the passive voice and require Werbcu ; if, however, the active sen- 
tence requires another tense than the passive, we must regard 
the past participle as an adjective and use fcin. Instead of Ac is 
often blamed by his teacher we can say his teacher often blames 
him» Now, as is blaiucd and blames are both present tenses, the 
form is passive voice, and we translate cr tOttb oft Don fcinent 
\fti)rcr Qetabett. Thus this house was sold yesterday can be chan- 
ged to they sold this house yesterday^ where was sold as well as 
sold are past tenses, hence we translate, bicjCC^ §au^ ttiur^e ge* 
ftcrn Dcrtauft. But the sentence this chair is broken cannot cor- 
rectly be changed to somebody breaks this chair^ but must be 
somebody broke or has broken the chair ^ the past or perfect tense 
instead of the present, (for is broken is equivalent to has been 
broken). This shows that broken is here a qualifying adjective, 
and we must translate : biefci* Stuf)( tfl ;ierbrod)Cn. Thus, if the 
sentence he wa^ forsaken by his friends is meant to say his 
friends were forsaking him, we have in both cases the past tense 

and therefore translate cr tourbe Don feinen iJrcunbcn Derlaffen, 

but if it is meant to say his friends had forsaken him, we have 
past perfect for past tense and translate er t0at DOU feinen ^l^^un* 

ben Derlaffcn. 

6, This decided difference in meaning between the auxiliaries fein and wrrben in 
connection with the past participle of a transitive verb takes place, however, in snch 
verbs only, as express a concrete action, the consequences of which will, or may at 
least, be still perceptible, after the action has ceased, as in the examples given above. 
But there is no practical difference between our saying of a man, er tt>irb gead^tet and 
er ifl oea(t>tet (he is esteemed), for as soon as people cease to esteem him, he also 
ceases to be esteemed. This is the case with all verbs which expraes, not a concrete 
action, but a sentiment, as love, esteem, hatred, contempt etc. ^r 

§55. / 

Strong: Conjugration. 

The verbs of this conjugation have the following character- 
istics : 

1. They form the different parts of the verb not only by 
terminations, but also by means of the '^Ablaut*', i. e. 
by changing the radical vowel to another pure vowel. 

2. Their past tense has always a diff*erent vowel from that 
of the infinitive ; the first person singular adds in the in- 
dicative nothing to the root (but in the subjunctive e) : 

fincjcn (to sing), id) fang, id) fdnge ; fallen (to fall), ic^ fiel, 
ic^ fiele ; fliegen (to fly) , id^ flog, ic^ floge* 



i 
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8. The past participle, besides prefixing the augment ge (v. 
§ 43, 4.) adds eti to the root and takes a) in some verbs 
again the radical vowel of the infinitive : gebcit (to give), 

t(| gab, Qcgcben ; tragen (to bear), id) trug, getragcn; b) 

in some, the same vowel as in the past tense : reiten (to 
ride), id) ritt, gcrittcii; flt^G^"/ ^^ f^og, geflogen; c) in some, 

a vowel differing from that of the infinitive as well as 

from that of the past tense : fingen, id) fang, gefungeu ; 
ftcrbcn (to die), id) ftarb, geftorbciu 

4. Most verbs of this conjugation which have the radical 
vowel t, take in the second and third person singular of 
the present indicative, and in the second person singular 
of the imperative the Ablaut i or ie : ftec^cn (to sting) , hvi 

fttc^ft, er itid)t, ftid); fel)cn (to see), bu jie^ft, cr fiel)t, fid). 

The imperative singular of these verbs takes no termi- 
nation : gicb, ftid). AH other verbs (strong as well as 
weak) take the termination t : fd)Veibe (write) , trage 
(bear), which termination may however be dropped and. 
indicated by an apostrophe as fd)VcibV trag'. 

5. Most of those which have one of the vowels a, or au as 
radical vowel, take the Umlaut in the second and third 
person singular of the present indicative : fdjlagcu (to 

beat), bu fd)ldgft, cr fd)tdgt ; fto^en (to thrust), bu ftogeft, 
er fto|t ; faufeu (to drink), bu fdufft, er fciuft* 

Only two strong verbs have the radical vowel o, Imogen and !ommen (to come)* 
The forms Ummft and fomntt are more common than !5mtnfl and Vimmt. 
Only two strong verbs have the radical vowel u, rufen (to call) and tl^un (to 
do), neither of which takes the Umlaut. 

6. All those which take in the past tense a, or u as Ab- 
laut, take the Umlaut in the subjunctive mood of the past 

tense: id) gab (I gave), id) gcibe; id) flog (Iflew), td^flp^e; 
ii) trug (I bore), id) triige. 

§ 56, 

Hxamples of the Strongr Conjugation. 

In § 57 a complete list is given of all the simple verbs of the 
strong conjugation, with their principal parts, arranged in classes 
and divisions. To show, how they are to be conjugated, we will 
here give, in one example from each class and division, those 
parts, in which they either must or may differ from the weak 
verbs, i. e.the present indicative, past indicative and subjunctive, 
imperative and past participle. The present participle and pre- 
sent subjunctive as well as all compound tenses are formed in the 
same way as in weak verbs. The plural of the past indicative 
as well as subjunctive retains the vowel of the singular. 
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§57. 
Classification of Strong Verbs* 

The strong verbs may be classified in different ways ; the most 
practical classification is that based upon the radical vowel of the 
infinitive. 

Below the infinitive we give the second and third person sin- 
gular of the present indicative and the second person singular 
of the imperative ; below the past indicative, the past subjunctive, 
if these parts change the radical vowel of the infinitive or of the 
past indicative. A dash ( — ) indicates, that the part marked 
by it is formed regularly without change of the vowel. 



iNPiNinvE d. 
Ist DIVISION : Past T. i (ic), Past Part. a. 



Ir^inUive, 
Slafcn, to blow 

Mfiff|l,Mfifl; — 

bratcn, to roast (intrans.) 

brfitfl(or-).br5t» (— ); — 

fatten, to fall 

fattjl, faflt ; — 

fangcn, to catch 

fdngft, ffingt; — 

batten, to hold 

l^angen, to hang (intrans.) 

laffen, to let 
ratl)en, to advise 
fd^tafen, to sleep 
*) fto^en, to push 

* rufen, to call 

* l^auen, to' hew 

* lanfen, to nin 

lottfMfiuft; — 



PastT. 

btic^ 


Past Participle, 

geblafen. 


briet (or — ) 


gebraten. 


fiel 


gefatten. 


png 


gefangcn. 


^ieft 


gel^altcn. 


^tng 


ge^angen. 


m 


gelaffen. 


rietl^ 


geratl^en. 


Wief 


gef^tafcn. 


ftieg 


gefto^en. 


rief 


gernfen. 


^teb (l^aute) 


gel^anen. 


(ief 


gefoufcn. 



1 The verbs braten, liaUtn, ratben, flclten, f(^eUen, ft^ttn and fleil^ten, whose root tcr 
minatea in t, do not add another t in the third person. 

*) Verbs marked * differ slightly from the Tcrbs among which they are classed. 
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2d DIVISION : Past T. It, Past Part. 
Infinitive. Past T. 



SSadtn, to bake (intrans.) 
f a'^ren, to drive (in a carriage) 

ffi^rj}, fa^rt; — 

graben, to dig 
laben, to load 

labjl (-), Ifibt (-);- 

fd^Qffen, to create'') 

fcfjlagcn, to strike 
tragen, to bear ^ 

tra0fl,trfiflt; — 
tt)ad|fCTt, to grow 

toafd^cn, to wash 



buf, 

(CYe 
ftt^re 

9tub, . 

(ub (-), 

Ittbe(— ) 

fd)Iug, 
trug, 

trCge 



Past Participle, 

gcbacfcn. 

gcfal^ren. 

gcgraben. 

gefaben. 

gefd^affen. 

gefd)Iagcn. 

gctragcn. 

gemad^fen. 

gctt)afd)en.*) 



INFINITIVE e. 

1st DIVISION : Past T. a, Past Part. 
@ffen, to eat (speaking of man) 

iffeft, m i^ 

frcffen,to eat(speak.of animals) 

frimfri§t;fr{§ 

geben, to give 
genefen, to recover 



gefc^e^en, to happen(impers.v*) 
Icfen, to read 

tneffen, to measure 

miffcft, mif t ; tnlf 

fe^en, to see 
treten, to tread 

trmfl,tritt;trm 

Dergeffen, to forget 



gab, 

gcna§, 

gcf^af), 

ma§, 

trat, 
tjerga§, 



fife 
frfife 

(jenafe 

Ifife 
mfife 

trate 



* gegcffen. 

gcfreffcn. 

gcgcbcn. 

gcnefen. 

gefd)e]^en. 

gelefcn. 

gcttteffcn. 

gefel^en. 

getreten* 

Dcrgeffen. 



2) ©(feaffcn (to work) forms all its parts according to the weak coiyugation. 

3) The verbs maf)Un (to grind [cornj), faUen (to salt) and fj>altcit (to split) form the 
past participle flcmableit, gefatjen, gefpolten, but all the other parts by the weak coBju- 
gation. Sometimes ecfaltcn is used as past part, of fatten (to fold). 

The verb fraflcn (to ask) is weak, the past tense frue being improper according 
to Grimm. 
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2d DIVISION : Past T. a, Past Part o. 



Infmitive, 
©cfcMcn, to command 

bcrgcn, to hide 
bcrftcn, to burst 
bred^cn, to break 
etnpfel^Ien/ to recommend 
crfdjrecf cn, to be frightened 
flCltcn, to be worth 

belfcn, to help 
ncl^men, to take 

nimnll, nimmt; ninm 

fd&cltcn, to scold 
fprcd^en, to speak 
ftcd&cn, to sting 
ftcMcn, to steal 

fterben, to die 
treffcn, to hit 

trip, trifft ; tHff 

Dcrbcrben, to spoil 

iKTbirbfl, serbirbt ; bcrbfrb 

tocrben, to woo 

loirbfl. loirbt ; loirb 

* tDcrben, to become 

Xo\x% ttirb ; — 

iDcrfcn, to throw 

tolrfU, ttirft;to{rf 

* gcbarcn, to bear (child) 

fiebicrft (— ), ficbiert (-); geblcr (— )| 



PastT. 

befoM^ 
barg, 

b£rge 

barft (borft), 
brad^, 

crfdjraf, 
gait, 

nal^m, 
f&alt, 

ftarb; 

fkfebff(IUtrbe) 

traf/ 

trfife 

t)erbarb, 

berbfirbe (»crbfirbe) 

warb, 

tefirbe (mfirbe) 

warb (tourbc)*), 

lofirbc 
lofirfe (tDiirfe) 

gebar,, . 

gebare 



Fast Participle* 

befol^Icn. 

gcborgcn. 

gcborften. 

gebrod^en. 

cm|)fo]^Ictt. 

crfd&rodcn. 

gegotten. 

gcl^olfett, 

genommen. 

gcfd^ottcn. 

gcfprod^cn. 

gefto^cn*). 
gcftol^Icn. 

gcftorbcn. 

gctroffen* 

t)crborbcn* 

gcttjorbcn. 

getDorbem 

gettorfcn* 

geboren. 



3d DIVISION : Past T. o, Past Part. p. 



S5ctt)cgcn, to induce*) 
^ebcn, to lift ' 



bciDog, 

betpBge 

hob (bub), 

bobe (bube) 



bcttjogcn. 
gc^obcn. 



4) The verb fiedfen (to stick) is weak, and fonns like fH(f H or ftatf are prorindal 
(Low German). 

6) The form toarb is used in poetical and elegant style, but only in the sinffiilar. 

6) Setorgen (tO move [physically])) And rflcfien (to attend to^ to none), foOaw the 
weak ooqjngation. 



J 
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Infinitive. 
^jflcgctt, to be in the habit of «' 

» » 

tocbcn, to weave 

brefd^en, to' thrash 
fcdbten, to fight 

f!*tft (-), Wi (-); m (-) 

fled)tcn, to plait 

1IiM(-),Hi*t(-);fl!4t(-) 

mclfen, to milk 

— (m\im, — (nttm) ; — {milt) 

qucHcn, to spring forth 
\it)txtn, to shear 

- (Wetjl). - (Wicrt); - (f*lw) 

fd^tnefgen, to melt (intrans.) 
fd^tDeltcn, to swell (intrans.) 

f((lo{ll1l,f<^tD{ai;f(^tt{a 



PastT. 

) pflofl (-), 

mob (—), 

to5bc(— ) 

brofd) (braf^, 
foc^t, 
podjt, 
moll (— ), 

»Slf((— ) 

quoK, 
f^or, 

fc^iooll, 



-T>' 



gcpflogcn. 

gewoben (— ). 

gcbrofd^cn. 

gefod^ten. 

gcflod^tcit. 

gemolfeit. 

gequoOcn. 

gefd^oren. 

gefd&moljcn. 

gcfd^ttoBcnO. 



INFINITIVE i (ic). 

Ist DIVISION : Past T. a, Past P. e. 



55tttClt, to beg 
Itcgcn, to lie (repose) 
* fi^cn, to 'sit' 



bat, 
tag, 



Ifige 
ffi§e 



gebeteit* 
gelcgcn. 
gcfeffen. 



2d DIVISION : Past T. a, Past Part. p. 



S5cginnen, to begin 

^^M «^i»* ^^M 

gclDinncn, to win 
rinncn, to flow 

^^M t^^* ^^m 

f^toimmcn^ to swim 

fintten, to reflect 
fpinnen, to'spin 
* fommcn/to'come 

— , — ; fomm 



bcgann, 

(egfinne (BegBttue) 

getoann, 

fienfinne (0e»6tttte) 

rann, 

t&nnt (rSnne) 

fdfjtoQtttnt, 
fann, 

f5nne (fSnne) 

fpatin, 

fpfinne (fpBnne) 

!am, 

Ifime 



begonncn. 

getoonncn. 

geronnen. 

gefd^toomnten. 

gcfonncn. 

gcfponnen. 

gelommen. 



6) See foot-note on p. 64. 

7) The Terbs bellenimen i^ .,w^.w»»y »^» «v.v»«*-» v^- ^ /» 

forms (cnommen and uMaWlm bdngnow used only as true acUectlyes 



7) The Terbs Utltmmtn (to oppress) and »erbel6Tett (to conceal), are weak, the 

bdns now used only as true acUectlyes. 

6* 
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3d DIVISION : Past T. a, Past Part. tt. 



Infinitive, 

S9inbcn, to bind 
bringen, to' urge 
finbcn, to find 

fldingett, to sacceed (impers.) 

ftingen^ to sound 
rtngcn, to wring 
fdjtingen, to wind 

fc^tt)tnbcn, to decrease 

fdjtDittgen, to swing 
fingcn, to sing 
finfcn, to sink 
f|)ringcn, to spring 
[tin! en, to stink 
trtnlen, to drink 
toinben, to wind 
gtDtngcn, to force 

^^_ _^ • ____ 

*btngcn, to hire (as a servant) 

*fd)inbcn, to flay 



PastT. 

banb, 

brang, 

fanb, 

fjlnbe 

gelong, 

gelfinge 

Hang, 
rang, 

rfinge 

f^Iang, 

fd^toanb, 

fd^iDang, 

fang, 

fanf, 

^rang, 

ftanf, 

tranf, 

tr&nfe 

n)anb, 
gtpang, 

ittfittge 



fd^nnb. 



4th Division : Past T. o, Past Part. 
OUmmcn, to glimmer 

Ilimmen, to climb 



P(w^ Participle. 

gcbnnbcn* 

gebrungcm 

gefnnbcn. 

gclungen. 

geflnngcn* 

gcrnngcn. 

gefdjlungcn* 

gcfdtitonnben* 

gcfc^toungen^ 

gcfnngcn^ 

gcfunlen* 

gcfprungen* 

geftunlen. 

getrnnfcn. 

gewnnbcm 

gcgtonngcn* 

gebungcn. 

gcfd^nnbcn- 



biegcn, to bend 
bieten, to bid ' 
fliegen, to flj ' 



glomm, 
Homm, 
bog, 
bot. 



gcglommen. 

geflommen* 

gebogen. 

geboten* 

geflogen. 
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m . 

*faufen, to drink (speaking ofjfoff, 

animals) 

ffiuffl. fSuft;— fSffe 

♦faugcn, to suck fog, 



Pad Participle, 

geflofjcn^ 

gcfloffcn* 

gcfrorcn. 

gcnoffcn* 

gegoffcn* 

gclrod^cn, 

gerodfjcn* 

gcfd^obcm 

gcfd^offcn. 

gcfd^Ioffeit. 

gcfd^nobcit. 

ge^roffen* 

gcfotten. 

gcftobcn* 

gctroffen (— ). 

ocrbroffcn. 

Deriorcn. 

gctoogcn* 

geaogen. 

gefoffcm 

gcfogcn,') 



INFINITIVE et. 

1st DIVISION : Past T. i, Past Part, i 

59eflci6en (fid)), to apply one's beflig befliffcn, 

self, (reflex, v.) 

8) tDicgen (to rock), follows the weak conjugation. 

9) fd)nau6en (to snort), and fd^raubcn (to screw) are better inflected as weak verbs, 
than with an o in the past tense and participle. Sertoinren (to ooxifiise) is a weak 
verb, the form tterworren being only used as an aqjectiye. 



Infinitive, 
flkijtn, to flee 

flte^cn, to flow 
friercn, to freeze 
gcnic^cn, to eiyoy 

gie^en, to pour 
!ried|cn, to creep 
ricc^cn, to smell 
fd)icbcn, to'shove 
fc^ic^cn, to' shoot 
fc^Iic^cn, to ciose 
fdinieben, to breathe 
fprtegcn, to sprout 
ficben, to boil 

ftictf n, to scatter 

triefcn, to drip 
tjerbricgen, to'vex 
ttertieren, to lose 
toicgen, to weigh^) 
*3tef|cn, to draw 



PaaT 

fror, 

frSre 

gcnofe, 

froc^, 
roc^, 

r6<b< 

fc^ob, 

mfit 

W5fft 

fc^nob, 

fprofe, 

fott, 

fStte 

ftob, . 
troff, (~) 

trSffe (-) 

t)crbro6, 

berbrSffe 

t)crtor, 
njog, 



I 
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bcipcn, to bite 

bleic^en^ to lose color 

Qletc^en, to resemble 

glcitcn, to slide 

(^rctfcH/ to seize 

tneifen, to pinch 

leiben, to suffer 

))feifen, to whistle 

reigen, to tear 

reiten^ to ride (on horse back) 

d^Icic^cn, to crawl 

cfalctfcn, to grind (a knife)"*) 

4lci6cn, to slit 

c^meigen, to fling 

d^neibcn, to cut 

ijxdttn, to stride 

plcigcn, to split 

trci(|cn, to stroke 

treitett^ to combat 
tocic^cn, to yield 
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Past PartieipU. 

9cbi[fcn* 

gcbltc^cn. 

gegtic^en. 

gegUtten. 

gegriffcn. 

gclniffcn (— ). 

gelittcn. 

gcppffcn. 

gcriffctt* 

gcrittcn. 



fle 



)(iAen« 



ge mltffen. 
gc mtiljcn. 
gefc^miffciu 
gefc^nitten. 
gc c^rittcn* 
gc pliffcn. 
gc trid^cn. 
gcftrittcn. 
gctDic^cn. 



2d DIVISION : Past T. it, Past Part, f e. 



JSBIcibcn, to remain 
gcbct^cn, to prosper 
Ici^cn, to lend 
mctbcn, to avoid 
))rcifcn/ to praise 
rcibcn, to rub 

d)cibcn, to part 

d)etncn^ to seem, to shine 

cl)rcibcn, to write 

c^rcicn, to cry 

c^lDcigcn, to be silent 

peicn, to spit 
fteigcn, to rise 
treibcn, to drive 
met) en, to show 
jei^en, to accuse 
*^ctBcn, to call (or be called) 



blicb 

mieb 
pried 
rieb 
c^ieb 
(bten 
cqrieb 
(brie 
tcqmteg 
pie 
ftieg 
trieb 
toted 
itch 
^lefe 



gcbtteben. 

gebte^cn. 

gelielien. 

gemieben. 

gepriefcit^ 

gericben. 

gcfcbicbcn. 

gefmicnen. 

gefcQrieben* 

gefArieen. 

ge dgitDtegett. 

gelpieen. 

geftiegen* 

gctriebett^ 

geiPiefeni 

gcAielien. 

gc^effeem 



10) f^tdftn (to drag) foUows tho weak ooojogfttlon. 
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INFINITIVE &, d, fi. 

Past T. o, Past Part. 0. 



Infinitive^ 
©dl^ren, to ferment 

\(i)tx>drtn, to fester 

Io[(f)ett"), to be extinguished 

lifd»efi(-).lif(^t(-.);llf4>(-) 

f^toorcn, to swear 
erIUrcn, to choose 
liigen^ to lie (to tell a falsehood) 
triigcit, to deceive 

*er [c^allcn, to' resound 



Pad r. 
80^r (—), 

se^re (— ) 

fdfltoor, 

fd^tDor (fc^tDur), 
crior, 

arf9tt 

log, 
trog, 

trSttt 

erfd^oU (— ), 

ttmut (—) 



Pad ParHc^. 

gcgol^rctt* 

gefc^iDoren. 

gclofdficn* 

gcfd^tooren* 

criorciu 

gclogcn, 

gctrogcn* 

crfd^oCcn (— ). 

12) 



§ 58. 

Xiemctrlcs* 

1. Compound vebbs are iDflected like the simple verbs from 
which they are formed. Thus betrageit (to amount to) forms 

bctragft, betrug.p. p. betragen, like tragcn ; Dernet)mcn (to hear), 
forms Dcnttmmft, t)ernaf|m, Dernommen, like ne^mcn, &c. 

2. Some verbs have in the 2d and 3d person singular of the present indicatiye and 
in the second person singular of the imperative, besides the regular form (in ie) an 
obsolete form in tn which is now used only in poetry; thus bieten has besides lieU% 
hieM, biete the lorms beutfl, beut, beut ; ftieben besides fliebfii fto., the forms fim^% fltu^it, 
fltuHi. The following verbs of the Third Class, 4th Division, have this peculiarity : flie- 
gen, flieben, fliegen, giegen, fried^en, f4)Iie§«t, fpriegen, triefen, i^erbrtegen and jiebm. 

3. Some verbs are inflected by the strong conjugation, when their meaning is in* 
transitivet but by the weak, when it is transitive. Thus the following verbs are 
weak when transitive: braten, boden, erfcbredcn, <iueU«t (to soak), fc(>meljcn, fd^aeflcn, 
bificben (to bleach), tceicben (to soften), fcbweigen, lofcben. The verb oerberben is strong, 
even in the transitive meaning to spoils but weak in the meaning to corrupt. 

4. From some strong (mostly intransitive) verbs certain factitive verbs are formed, 
i. e. verbs expressing, to cause the act indicated by the strong verb. This is done by 
a change of the radical vowel (by Umlaut or Ablaut) ; and these derived verbs are 
weak. They are : fotten (to fell), l}di\Qtn (to suspend), legcit (to lay), fe^cn.(to set), 
fcbnemmen (to take [horses, &c.] into the water), fenfen (to sink), fprengen (to make 
spring), trdnfen (to water [horses, &c.]), fau8en(to suckle). 



11) More common than the simple verb are the compounds erlof^ien, oerIof(ben, avii* 
lof^^en, aU having the same meaning and formations as the simple verb. 

12) racben (to revenge, wreak) u a weak verb; the forms ro(^ and gero((en are ob- 
Bolete. 
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§59. 

ERBEGCJIiAIt ITBBBS. 

There are a few verbs which belong neither to the weak nor 
to the strong conjugation and are therefore irregular. 

1. The following verbs combine the characteristic of the strong 
conjugation, of changing the radical vowel, with that of the 
weak, of terminating the imperfect in te and the past participle in 
t, and thus form a Mixed Conjugation : 



Infinitive. 

brcnncn, to bum 
fenncit, to know 
ncnncn, to name 
rcnncit, to run 
fenben, to send 
tocitbcn, to turn 
bringcn, to bring 
bcnfcn, to think 



Fcut Ind. 

branntc 

lannte 

nattnte 

rannte 

fanbtc 

toanbte 

brac^te 

bad^te 



Past SubJ. 


Fast Farticiple. 


brcnnte 


gcbrahnt^ 


Icnntc 


gctannt. 


nenntc 


gcnonnt. 


rcnntc 


gerannt. 


fcnbctc 


gcfanbt. 


njcnbctc 


gcwanbt 


brdditc 


gcbradit 


bdct)te 


gebad^t 



Note. @cnben and loettbett are also inflected as weak verbs. 

2. The auxiliaries of mood may likewise be said to belong to 
the mixed conjugation. Their full inflection is given in § 49. 

3. The irregularities of the auxiliaries of tense are shown in 
their full inflection in §§ 45, 46, 47. 

4. The following verbs are entirely anomalous : 

Fast Ind. Fast Suhj, Fast Participle. 



Infinitive. 

jc^cn, to go 
ttel)cn, to stand 
t^un, to do 
tt)i[]en, to know 



fling gmge gcgattaen. 

ftanb (ftunb) ftdnbc (ftilnbc) gettanbcn. 

tfjat tl)atc getl)an. 

iDU^tc iDiiBtc gctnugt. 

The verb tDiffcn resembles in its conjugation the auxiliaries of 
mood ; its present indicative is id) iPCig, bu toci^t^ cr iDCife, tt)ir 

miffcn, i^r \m\\tt (tDi^t), fie wiffen. 

Note. To distinguish the use of fcnnett and tDlffeit, observe : 
{f^tttlCtl means to be aquainted with and has as object either a 
noun or pronoun, person or thing, as ic^ feunc tl)n (I know him) , 
tC^ fcnnc biefe^ ^UC^ (I know this book) ;|©|ffett means to have 
a knowledge of and has as object a fact expressed in a sentence, 
as ic^ mx% ba§ cr franf ift (I know that he is sick) , ii) mcig, 
ipa^ btefc^ SSnd) foftct (I know what this book costs). An ex- 
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pression like td^ tDci^ ba^ §au^ (I know the house), is not in con- 
tradiction to this, for it is an elliptic sentence and merely signifies 
/ know where the house is, 

§60. 
COMPOUND VERBS. 

Compound verbs are either separable or inseparable. 

1. Separable verbs (which always have the main accent on 
the prefix) separate their prefix from the simple verb in the 
simple finite forms, i. e. in the Indicative and Subjunctive of the 
Present and Past tenses and in the Imperative. Thus au^* 
gel^en (to go out), forms x6) ge^c au^, ii) ging au^, ge^c au^ I In 

the infinitives and the participles the component parts are never 
separated, but the augment ge of the past participle and the pre- 
position Jtt, when used in the infinitive, are inserted between the 

prefix and the simple verb : au^get)en, auSge^enb, au^flegangen, 
au^jttgeljeu. 

2. Inseparable verbs never separate the prefix from the simple 
verb. Thus umgeben (to surround), forms id) umgebe, id) urn* 

gab, Umgieb ! The preposition )U, when used with the infinitive, 
stands separate from it : ju umgebeit. The augment ge is used 
and prefixed to the whole compound, when the main accent lies 
on the prefix, as £)anbt)aben (to handle), gel^anb^abt; but when 
the prefix is unaccented, no augment is used, as umgeben, past 

part, umgeben, Dergel^en (to pass away), p. p. t)ergangeri. 

3. To ascertain whether a compound verb is separable or not, 
the following rules are to be observed : 

a. If the prefix is a Noun or Adjective, the verb is inseparable (with some 
exceptions like grogtbun (to boast), fr^Ifc^Iagen (to fail), &c., (not often used) and, since 
the main accent lies on the prefix, the augment ge is used, as mai^rfasen (to tell 
fortunes), Of) naMage, i6i toaf)T\aQtt, i(^ l^abe setca^rfagt ; so ^anbl^aben, re^tferttgen (to 
justify), Ite&Iofen (to caress)-, &c. 

b. If the prefix is a Particle (§ 82.), the accent determines 
the separability or inseparability. If the main accent lies on the 
prefix, the compound is separable ; but if the prefix is unaccented, 
it is inseparable (comp. p. 38, b.) ; hence : 

1) Separable are verbs compounded with ab, an, auf, au§, 

bei, bar, ein, empor, fort, l)eim, (}er, ^in, (and their com- 
pounds berab, ^iiiauf, einl)cr, nm^in, &c.), to^, mit, nai^, 
nieber, ob, t)or, meg, ;;u, juritcf, jufammen. 

2) Inseparable are those with the prefixed syllables be, 

emp, ent, er, ge, t)er, ger, mtg, those with the preposition 

nJtber, and the verb offenbaren (to reveal), none of which 
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takes the augment ge (except nti^ in a few verbs). Thus 

we have bejt^rctbcn (to describe), td^ bcfdjrcibc, ic^ be* 

(brieb, id) t|abc bcfd^riebcn, gu bcfc^rcibcn, imper. bc=* 

c^rcibc ; crtragcn (to endure), ic^ crtragc, id) ertrug, id) 

l)abe crtragcn, gu crtragcn, imper. crtragc, &c. 

3) Sometimes separable^ sometimes inseparable are those 
compounded with the prepositions burc$, fjintcr, iibcr, unt, 
Untcr and the adverbs k)oU and tDtcbcr. Such verbs are 
separable if the main accent lies on the prefix, but in- 
separable if this is unaccented. Generally — though 
not always — these prefixes are accented and separable 
when the meaning of the verb is literal, but unaccented 
and inseparable when it is figurative. 



Inseparahle. 



Separable. 

bnr^lnrfatgen : td| bringe burd^, 

I penetrate (tlm)ughacrowd, 
bushes, &c.) ; \t) bin burd^* 

gebrungen. 
l^bttrbrtaBett : brtngc ben ©tul^I 

l^intcr, bring the chair badk 

here; i(^ ^abc tl^n l^intcrgc:* 
brad^t. 

fibergel^en : cr ging gum gchibe 

Ubcr, he deserted to the ene- 
my ; cr ift ttbergcgangcn. 

ibcrfe^en: bic geinbc f cfeen iibcr, 

the enemy is crossing (the 
river, or the lake) ; fic ftllb 

ilbcrgefefet. 
hottgiegen : gicfee ba« ®fa6 ttott, 

fill the tumbler; cr l^at C^ t)oII* 

Q^floffen. 
toieberftolen : td^ ^olc ba« Sud^ 

tDteber, I fetch the book again ; 

i^mUnfd^c c^ tt)icbergul)olen**) 



bitrd^brittQeit: bcr @(^merg burd^^ 
brtngt ibn, the pain pierces 
him ; id) bin toon fcincr ©lite 
burcbbrungen, I am overcome 
by his kindness. 

l^tnterbrinoen : id) ^intcrbrad^tc 

i^m bic ^iacbri^t, I informed 
him of the news ; id) l^abc fic 

tf|m f(intcrbra(^t. 
fibergel^en : itf| abergci^c bicfen 

©cgcnftanb, I pass over this 
subject ; id) {)abc i^n itbergan:s 
flen. 

filberfe^eit: id| fibcrfc|c btcfe« 

^\xd), I translate this book ; 

id) ^abc c« iibcrfcfet. 
tJoDjiel^ett : cr DoHgog ben Sc* 

fd^Iug, he executed the de- 
cision ; cr l^at tt)n tooKgogen. 

ttiieberl^olen: wiebcrbolcba^, re- 
peat that ; id| tt)iinfd^c, c^ gu 
wicbcrl^olcn. 

*) This is not generally treated as a compound yerb, bat isieter often kept sepa* 
rate, as an adverb, evcu in tlie infinitive : ivieDcr (^clen. 
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1. ITa veib baa two pcefixes and the first is a aeperable one, it retains its se- 
parable dianeter. Thas anftertroucn (to eonfide) forms i^ oertrane an, 
bat the augment ge is not nsed on account of i>cr: {(b tiAl^e andertrant. If, 
however, the first prefix is an inseparable one, the whole compound is in« 
separable; thns verabf^raen (to abhor) forms i4) i»craif(beiitc. p. p. »erabf4>ettt. 

2. Why a separable prefix is not separated in a dependent sentence, as bcr 
Srief, toel^ea i4 abf^rd^c (the letter, which I copy), will be explained in 
§109* 

§61. 

Paradigm of an Inseparable Terb. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. untemel^men^ ju unternel^ Fres. mitemel^menb, nndertak- 

men^ to undertake ing 

Past, untemomtnen l^aben^ vax^ Past, untemommen/ undertaken, 
temommen gu ^aben, to 

have undertaken. 

Indicative. Svhjwnctive. 

FBXSEin?. 

^d^ untcrncftnie, I undertake 3^(f| untcrnc^mc, I undertake 

bu untenttmmft, thou under- bu Untcrnc^meft, thou undertake 

takest 

cr unternimmt, he undertakes er untcmcl^mc, he undertake 

tt)ir untcrne^men, we undertake rove untcrnc^mcn, we undertake 

tf|r untcrncl^mt, you undertake il^r untcrncl^met, you undertake 

fie Untmiel^men, Aey undertake, ftc untcrnel^mcn, they undertake. 

PAST. 

^ij untcmal^m, I undertook ^6^ UtttemSl^me, i should under- 
take 

buuntcrnal^mft^thouundertookst hvi untcmcT^mcft, thou wouldst 

undertake 
cr Utttcmal^nt, he undertook cr Untcma^mc, he would under- 

take 

toir untcmal^mcn, we undertook ttJr untcma^mcn, we should 

undertake 
il^r untcmal^mt, you undertook il^r untcmSl^niCt, you would un- 
dertake 
fie Untcmal^mcn, they undertook, fic untcntai^mcn, they would 

undertake. 
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ImpercAive, 

Sing. 2d pers. Utttcntimm, un- 3d pers. untcmc^mc tX, let him 

dertake undertake 

Plur. " untcrnc^mt, un- " uittcrnc^mcn fie, let them 

dertake. undertake. 

The compound tenses are formed as in simple verbs : present 

perfect tense ii) ^abe untentommen, future tense id) ti)erbe unter^ 

§62. 

• 

Paradigm of a Separable Verb. 

Infinitive, Participle, 

Pres. anfangen, angufangcn, to Pres. anfangcnb, commencing 

commence 

Past, angcfangen ^aben, ange^ Past, angefangcn, commenced, 
fangcrt gu ^abcn, to 

have commenced. 

Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

^C^ fangc an, I commence ^d) fange an, I commence 

bu fcingft an, thou commencest bu fangcft an, thou commence 

cr fdngt an, he commences cr fange an, he conjmence 

tt)ir fangcn an, we commence tt)ir fangcn an, we commence 

i^r fangt an, you commence t^r fangct an, you commence 

[ic fangen an, they commence. fie fangen an, they commence. 

PAST. 

Qd) png an, I commenced 3^df| fingean, I should commence 

bu fingft an, thou commencedst bu fingeft an, thou wouldst " 

er fing an, he commenced er finge an, he would '^ 

Toix fingen an, we commenced tt)ir ^ngen an, we should " 

il^r fingt an, you commenced t^r ftnget an, you would " 

fie fingen an, they commenced, fie fingen an, they would " 

Imperai>ive, 

Sing. 2d p. fange an, commence 3d p. fange er an, he ought to 

commence 

Plur. " fangt an, conmience. " fangen fie an, they ought 

to commence. 
The compound tenses are formed as in simple verbs : Present 

perfect xi) |abe angefangen, future tense ic^ werbe anfangen, &c. 
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§63. 

These add to the regular conjugation of the verb the accusor 
tive (or sometimes dative) ofthe personal pronoun. The reflexive 
pronoun of the third person of the Dative and the Accusative in 
both numbers and all genders, is fi4^. 

Paradigm. 

Infinitive, Participle. 

Pres, fid^ fdjttmcn, fic^ iju fd^ft:* Pres. fid) f^cimcnb, being asham- 

mcn, to be ashamed ed 

Past, fid) 9ejd)dmt ^aben, fi(^ Past, geft^fimt, (ashamed). 
geid)dmt ju I}abcn, to 
have been ashamed. 

Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

^C^ fd^ame mic^, I am ashamed Q6) J^amc mtd^, I be ashamed 

bu fd)dmft bidj, thou art " bu fd)dmeft bid), thou be " 

cr fc^dmt fid), he is " cr fdhomc fid), he be 

tt)ir f d)dmen un6, we are " toir fd)dmen un^, we be 

it)r fc^dmt euc^, you are " if)r fd^dmet cu^, you be 

fie fd)dmen fid^, they are " fie fd)dmen ftc^, they be 

PAST, 

Q6) fd^dmtetnic^, I was ashamed Like the indicative. 

bu fd^dmteft bic^, thou wast " The compound form is : 

er fd)dmte fid), he was " id^ iDiirbe mid) fd)dmen, I should 

n)irfc^dmtenund,we were " be ashamed, &c. 

il^r fd)dmtct eud{), you were " 
fie )(^dmten fi(^, they were " 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

Q6) Ijait mxi) 8efd)dmt, I have 3fd) Ijaht mx6) gefc^dmt 

been ashamed 

bu l^aft bid^ 9cfd)dmt, thou hast bu l^abeft bid^ „ 

been ashamed 

er ^at fid^ gefd)dmt, he has been er f)abe fid^ ,, 

ashamed 

totr l^aben uuS gef d)dmt, we have toir l^aben m^ „ 

been ashamed 

il)r l)Qbt eud^ gefc^dmt, you have il^r l^abet tvai) „ 

been ashamed 

fie ^aben ftd^ geft^dmt, they have fie l^aben fic^ , 

been ashamed 
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Indicative. Subjunctive, 

PAST PERFECT. 

^6) l^atte m^ gefdiamt, I had ^(^ ^iit mtd^ gefc^Smt 

u66n. fl>8il8>TI16Q. 

bu ^attcft bidi gcfd^timt, thou bu l^Sttcft bid& ^ 

hadst been ashamed 

er l^atte fid) gefc^dmt, he had er I^Stte fic^ ,, 

been ashamed 

tt)ir l^attcn un« gcfc^dmt. we had ujir l&fttten mt6 « 

been ashamed 

tl^r l^attct cud^ gefd)dmt, you had i^r ^fittet cud^ g 

been ashamed 

ftc l^attcn fic^ gcfdjamt, they had fie pttcn p(^ i, 

been ashamed. 

The cof?ipoun(2 form of the Subjunctive is : 

Q&^ miirbe nttd| gefd^amt ^ben, I should have been ashamed 
bu toilrbeft bi^ „ „ thou wouldst " " " 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PXJxXJKE* 

0<^ tt)crbe mic^ fd^dmen, I shall 3^ tt)erbc ntid^ fd^amcn, I may 

be ashamed be ashamed 

bu tolrft bld^ fd)(imcn, thou wilt bu ipcrbeft bid) fdt)amcn, thou 

be ashamed mayst be ashamed 

er toirb fld^ f c^clmcn, he will be er wcrbe fid^ f c^iimcn, he may be 

ashamed ashamed 

toir toerben un« f d^amcn, we shall toir toerben un« f c^dmen, we may 

be ashamed be ashamed 

t^r toerbet vxi^ fdf)dmcn, you will if)r tocrbet euc^ f d^dmcn, you may 

be ashamed be ashamed 

fie toerben fid^ fc^dmen, they will fie tuerben fid^ f d^dmen, they may 

be ashamed. be ashamed. 

FUTURE PERFECT, 
(seldom used.) 

^ij toerbe tnid^ ge[df)dmt l)aben, I shall have been ashamed. 

&c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. 2d pers. fd)dme bit^, be 3d pers. fd)Smc er fic^, he ought 

ashamed to be ashamed 

Plur. " fd^dmt t\xi), be " fd)dmen fie ftd&, they 

ashamed^ ought to be ashamed. 
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§64. 
IMPEBSOXAIi YJSBBS. 

Impersonal verbs are such as are used only in the 3d person 
singular with the pronoun t^, whereby a verbal act or state is 
expressed, but no special subject indicated. 

A. Genuine impersonal verbs which can only be used in 
this way, are those which express phenomena of nature, as ed 
rennet (it rains), C«J fc^ncit (it snows), cd ^agdt (it hails), c^ 
bll^t (it lightens), C^ bonncrt (it thunders), e^ t^aut (it thaws), 
C^ friert (it freezes). 

Paradigm. 

Infinitive. Participle, 

Pres. rcgnen, ju regnen, to rain Pres. rcgncnb, raining 
Fast, geregnet ^aben, geregnet Fast, geregnet, rained. 

2U Ijaitn, to have rained. 

Indicative. Suibjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

@d regnet^ it rains. ^ @$ regnc/ it rain. 

PAST. 

& regnete^ it rained. @d regnete^ it would rain. 

NB. Comp. form: c« ttttrbc 

regnen. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

S^ ^at geregnet, it has rained, ge ^abe geregnet, it have rained. 

PAST PERFECT. 

(S3 l^atte geregnet, it had rained, g^ ^fitte geregnet, it would have 

rained. 
NB. Comp, form: e3 tottrbe 

geregnet {)aben. 

FUTURE. 

® ipirb regnen, it will rain. g^ toerbe regnen, it may rain. 

FUTURE PERFECT.*) 

@« toirb geregnet fjaben, it will g^ toerbe geregnet ^aben, it may 

have rained. have rained. 

Imperative,*) 
gd regne, let it rain. 

*) The Aitnre perfect i« seldom and the imperative hardly ever used. 
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Note. All the verbs of this class belong to the weak conjuga- 
tion except ftteten which belongs to the strong, 3d 
class, 4th division. 

B. Some verbs, usually febsonal, are used impersonally in certain oonnections 
and meaniuj^. Snch arc : 

1. Verbs used without a logical subject, though this is either understood or 
receives grammatically another position, as ed f(^Idgt ft^i (it [i. e. the dock] 
strikes six) ; e« fe^It an ® elb (money is wanting) ; ti ge^t mir gut (I am weU) ; 
e9 giebt ^ter letne iSowen (there are no lions here). 

2. Certain intransitive verbs used impersonally in the passive voice, whereby 
merely a fact is stated without naming the subject, as e4 loirb getanjt (there 
is some dancing), ti ivurbe gefpteft (they were playing), tf tourbc oiel grfproc^en 
tf nb gclai^t (there was much talking and langldng). 

3. Certain intransitive veibs are used reflexively and impersonally, to make 
the statement general, as e« fa^rt fl(^ gut in biefcm SDogptt (the riding in this 
carriage is good), e« tootint ft^ ^ier angene^m (it is pleasant to live here). 

4. Certain verbs are used impersonally with a personiU object, either in the 
accusative or dative, as cd ^ungert nti(^ (I am hungry), e£ burfiete ibn (he was 
thirsty), u jolrb bl(^ frlcren (you will feel cold); t$ fd^wlnbcUcmir (Ifeltdizzy)^ 
e4 grant i^m (he shudders). 

§ 65. 
Verbs coivfugrated with fettt« 

It has been stated (§ 44) that some intransitive verbs form 
their compound (perfect) tenses with the auxiliary feill. For 
such we have the following 

Paradigm. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. lommeu, ju fomtncn, to Pres. fommcnb, coming 

come 

Past, gcfommen fein, gefommen Past, gcfommen, come. 

gU fetn, to have come. 
Indicative. Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

Qd) fomme, I come Qd) fommc, I come 

bu tommft, thou comest bu fommcft, thou come 

er fommt, he comes er fomme, he come 

wit fommen, we come tt)ir fommen, we come 

i^r fommt, you come if|r fommct, you come 

fie fommen, they come. fie fommen, they come. 

PAST. 

Qi) fam, I came Q6j fame, I should come 

t>n famft, thou camest bu fameft, thou wouldst " 

er fam, he came er fame, he would " 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

toir famen, we came toxx tdxntn, we should come 

i^r lamt, you " i^r famct, you would " 

ftc lamcn. they " fie fiimcn, they would " 

NB. Compound form : ii) 

iDiirbe fommcn, &c. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

S^ bin gefommen, I have come Qij f et gefommcn, I have come 

bu bift " thou hast" bu feieft " thou have" 

cr ift " he has " cr fci " he have " 

iDir finb " we have " toir feicn " we have " 

t^r feib ** you have " t^r feict " you have " 

fie finb " they have" fie feieit '' they have" 

PAST PERFECT. 

S^ tpar gefommen, I had come Q6) toftre gefotnmen, I had come 

bu Warft " thouhadst" butDttreft " thou hadst 

er tDar " he had " er tocire " he had " 

n?ir tDaren " we had " n)ir todxcn " we had " 

xijV toaxt " you had " i^r iDtiret '' you had " 

fie roaren " they had " fie inciren " they had " 

NB . Compound form of the Subjunctive : 

Qi) tt)urbc gefommen fein, I should have come 

bu tDilrbeft " " thou wouldst have come 

etc. etc. 

Indicative, Subjunctive, 

FUTURE. 

Sd) werbe lommen, I shall come Q6) toerbe f ommen, I may come 

bu tt)irft " thou wilt " buwerbeft " thoumayst" 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Indicative, J^d) totxbt gefommen fein, I shall have come 

butoirft " " thou wilt" " 

etc. etc. 

Subjunctive. Qi) ttjetbe gefommen fein, I may have come 

bu tt)erbeft " " thoumayst" " 

etc. etc. 

Imperative, 

Sing. 2d pers. fomme, come 3d pers. fomme er, he ought to 

come 
Plur. " fommt, come. " fommen fie, they ought 

to come. 
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WORDS INCAPABLE OP D^LECTIOlSr. 



§66. 

I. THE ADVEBB. 



The comparison of Adverbs has been spoken of in § 89. It 
is plain that only those adverbs can be subject to comparison, 
■ which are derived from qualitative adjectives. 

Adverbs not expressing a quality, nor derived from adjectives, 
refer to place, time, degree, &c. as ^tcr (here), bott (there^, 
jctjt (now), balb (soon), fe^r (very), fo (so), ja (yes),^ netn 
(no), &c. Such adverbs are incapable of any change by inflec- 
tion, and never exert any grammatical influence upon the form 
or government of the words with which they are combined in 
speech. 

Their meaning and application are to be learned from the dic- 
tionary and practical reading. We will here only speak of a few 
of them which are very commonly used, and are apt, by their 
various significations, to confuse the student. 

®hcn — anij, fetbft, [ogar. 

The German adverb tltn and the English adverb even msvsR correspond to eadi 
other. Sben can nearly always be rendered by just ^ 1. as adr. of time : er ift tUn (fo 
eben, eben erf)) angebmmen (he has just [just now] arrived); 2. as adv. of intensification: 
eben ber t)at ed mir gefagt (just he [that very man] has told me so); 3. as adv. of conces- 
sion : er tfat ed eben ni^t geuugt (he probably did not know it). 

The English adverb even is, in affirmative sentences, to be rendered by au^, felbfi 
or fogor: an^ bann fann i^ bir nid^t betfiintmen (even then I cannot agree with you); 
felbf) (fogar) fefne Sreunbe tabelten ibn (even his friends blamed him). In negative sen- 
tences not even is rendered by nttt^cinmal : er trant nit^t etsmal feinem 9ruber (he does 

not even trust his brother)* 
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®tft. 

This adyerb signifies: l.Jlrat (by precedence): ttft mu§ man benfen unb bann ^an« 
bdtt (yon mast first think and then act); 2 only (no more than): i^ (in erft jtoanjig 
StifiTt alt (I am only twenty years old); ti {ft txft brei Ubr (it is only three o'clock); 3. 
not untU (no sooner than): jle toerben erfi morgen abreifen (they will not depart until 
to-norrow); 4. gradation: €ein Soter tourbe fi(]} erfl re^^t argern (his father would be 
still more angry); toie uurbefi bu bi4> txft gefreut l^aben (how much more would you have 
rcjjoiced). 

9tod^^ f<^on, bod^« 

Each of these three adverbs can sometimes be translated by yetj but they are not 
synonymous. 

92oi^ and fdbon are both used as adverbs of time; the former indicates continuation, 
connecting with the preceding time, while the latter indicates beginning^ excluding 
the preceding time. (Er ift no(!b bier (he is here yet [still]), i. e. he has not left yet ; ifl 
cr f4>on ffxtt ? (is he here yet [already]) i. e, has he arrived? S)o(!b is never adverb of 
time, but is often translated by yet, when it has more or less the character of a con< 
junction ; i^ f^aht ibit ftewarnt unb er bat ti bp(b (bennoc^) getban (I warned him, and yet 
[nevertheless] he did it); nun ifl er bo(b entnifibt (now he has escaped after all.) 

But these three adverbs have other meanings besides those; 

noc^ signifies: 1. gradation, biefer ifl nixb grSfrr (this one is still larger); 2. addi- 
tion, geben ©ie mir nocb ein 6tu(f (give me another piece); fagen €ie bad no(b einmal (say 
that again [once more, another time]). Not yet is always no^ nic^t ; i4> babe ibn ncdb 
td(tit gefeben (I have not seen him yet). 

f(^on 1. in a sense similar to the one above is applied to past or fliture time; er 
lebte ((bon im swSIften ^abrbunbert (he lived as early as the twelfth century) ; bie SDabI 
toirb fcbon im na^fien Wlonat flattfinben (the election will take place as early as the next 
month;; it is further used 2. in the sense of no doubt: er toirb beinen Sluftrag f^on be* 
forgen (he will,no doubt, attend to your commission; 3. in the sense surely or certain- 
ly t but with very slight emphasis : fo oiel faun icb bir f(^on fagen (so much I can [surely] 
tell you). 

boc^ is used 1. to emphasise : gieb mir bo(b ba0 SSudb (pray, give me the book); fomm 
bocb ber (do come here) ; 2. in questions, to express hope or expectation : 6ie toollen 
mi(b b©4> nidbt serloffen ? (I hope you will not leave me ?) bu baft bo(^ ben ©rief gefc^rieben ? 
(I hope you have written that letter ?) 

©evtt* 

This adverb may be translated by willingly , gladly, with pleasure, &c., but in 
most cases the best translation of it will be made by the verb to like lidi gebe ntcbt 
gern babin (I do not like to go there); ic^ toobne gern am 6eettfer (I like to live at the 

shore). 



The English very can only qualify an acyective or an adverb, and as the German 
febr can qualify a verb, we must, in such cases, render it by very and some other 
appropriate adverb : ®eflern regnete ed febr (yesterday it rained very heavily) ; ba« ge« 
faQt mir febr (that pleases me very much); i(^ itotiflt febr, ob bad wa^r ift (I doubt very 
much if that is true). 
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n. THE PREPOSITION. 

§67. 

a. Prepositions €U)vemingr the Genitive. 

^tatt or atiflatt, instead of mittcl^, mittetft or Dermittelft, by 

t0df}XCnb, during ; means of 

tt^egen, on account of, for the bic^fcit, on this side of 

sake of jcnfcit, on that side of 

I)alb, ^albcn or ^albcr, for the ob, on account of 

sake of, on account of tDltteit or um — tDltteit, for the 
au^erl)a(b, without, outside of sake of 

tnncr^atb, within, inside of Dcrmogc, by dint of, by means of 

Obcrfjatb, above ungcad^tct, notwithstanding 

untcrl^alb, below unineit, not far from 

froft, by virtue of Ittng^, along 

(aut, according to txoi^, in spite of 

jufolgc, according to. 

All of these prepositions, with the exception of the rather obsolete oft, are originally 
noans or ac^ectiTes, for which reason they govern the genitive. The last three, lan^i, 
tro$ and iufolge, are also used with the dative. Only the first three, ftatt (anftatt), toa1)» 
rent and toegen, are often used; the others are more or less rarely met with. 

^egen, ungeaf^tet and jufolge can be used before and after the word they govern; 
in the latter case jufolge is used with the dative; ^alb (^alben, Jiatttt) and isillen are 
used only i^fter the word they govern; um — lotflen includes the word it governs 
between its two parts ; all the others are used btfore the word they govern. 

When the prepositions toegen and (alb &c. are combined with personal pronouns, 
the latter change the final r to t: meinetwegen, bcinet^alben, && 

The expression mdnetiDegen is frequently used in a sense that Is very different 
fix>m the original meaning, and may, perhaps, be explained as a sort of irony, as 
it always indicates indifference: er lann ti meinettcegen tbuit (he may do it, for all I 
care) ; oflljl bu mit uni ge^en ? — meinetuegen (will you come with us ? I don't care). 

§ 68. 

b. Prepositions €U>vemingr the Dative. 

9tlt<^, out of, from tto^l, after, to, according to 

au^er, out of, outside of, beside, bei^ at, by, with 

except nadjft, juncic^ft next to 

binnen, within nebft, with, together with 

cntgegen, toward, against fainmt, together with 

gcgcuitbcr, opposite feit, since, for 

gemci^, according to, agreeable I^Ott, of, from, by 

to 3U/ to, at, in, for 

mit, with }U)t)tbcr^ in opposition to, against. 
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Sntgegcn, gegeniiber and jUtDiber always stand after the word 
they govern, (jemdg usually stands after it ; ttad^, in the sense 
according to, and guncidjft are used either before or after it, the 
others always precede it. 

9lud, auf^tr, oon. When referring to place, aue and Don express direction, but 
duger does not: er wo^nt auger ber Btabl (he lives out of town); er gfng aui bent ^aufe(he 
went out of the house; idj fomme »on metnem Bintracr (I come from my room). Stud 
indicates direction i^om the interior or midst of something and presupposes the idea 
of toithifiy while von expresses direction from in the most general sense : dr tarn a\xi 
bem ^aufc, aui ber €tabt, but er fommt Don ber 3tra§e, con unten, »on feincm Sater (from 
the street, from below, from his father). 

9lu^ further signifies : 1. origin or motive, and (£rfal^rung (from experience), aui 
Stodge (out of revenge); 2. material or composition, bfefed iDleffer if) aui (Sta^I, ber ©riff 
avii ^orn gema^t (this knife is made of steel, the handle of born); biefed^u^) beMt 
and bref 5r^etlen (this book consists of three part|^; ber !D2enfd} befie^t am i8etb unb ®eifl 
(man consists of body and mind.) 

Son further signifies : 1. temporal beginning, ton Slag ju Za^ (from day to day), 
^om ^anuar bid gum :9^uli (from January to July); 2. separation and division, frei bon 
6^ulb (free of guilt), einer bon tn^ (one of you); 3. origin, er ifl oon SDliinAen (he is 
from Munich), bad fommt bom ^Better (this is caused by the weather), biefed Drama ijl 
i>on Sd^tHer (this drama is by Schiller); 4. material, ber Stifc^ ifl oon (aue) •^olj (the 
table is of wood), oon (aud) €tetn (of stone); 5. the same as the genitive: ber ^ontg t)on 
9)rcu§en (the king of Prussia), ein SSiirger bon biefcm Staate (a citizen of this state). 

:6et is used to indicate: 1. local nearness, in the state of rest (often like the 
French chez); bci bem J^aufe ift ein ®arten (there is a garden by the house); er war bei * 
mir tm ^agen (he was with me in the carriage) ; iify tool^ne bet feinem SSater (I live at his 
father's house) ; Hit roar beim (bet bem) ©adfer (I was at the baker's) ; 2. time, in a general 
and indefinite manner; bcl Stage (by day), bel Sflac^t (by night), bel ^rtefldjeiten (in times 
of war); 3. asseveration, bel meincr Sbff (upon my honor) I 

®tnnen is used only in a temporal sense: binnen brei ^of^en (within three weeks), 
binnen Qabren (within years). 

fftad), j«. %acl) expresses : 1. a following, succeeding, either locally, temporally 
or by rank and order; er fommt nad^ mir (he comes aflter [behind] me), bad toar nac^ ber 
Sflcoolution (this was after the revolution), ber J&auptmann ^ot bie ^54lfle ©telle naif bem 
>J9^ajor (the captain has the highest rank after themajor) : 2. direction to or toward an 
object (not a person), er gebt na(^ dvLvopa, nadii Sonbon, nad) ber @tabt, nac^ .^aufe, nadl) bem 
SBeilen (he goes to Europe, to London, to town, home, to the West), especially with 
the intention of seizing, obtaining (even before personal nouns), nadi bem ^ute 
flrcifen (to reach after [to seize] one'frhat), nad^ bem SIrjte \^idtn (to send for the physi- 
cian); 3. it is used in the sense of according to^ nad^ meiner SD'Jetnung (according to my 
opinion), feiner ^udfagc nac^ (according to his statement). 

3u expresses : 1. rest, speaking of cities and places (synonymous with in), ber !£)om 
gu ,^oIn (the cathedral at Cologne), Sutl^er toav gu (Eidleben geboren (Luther was bom 
in Eisleben ; in a similar manner : gu .^aufe fein (to be at home), gu 9Ba{Ter unb gu £anb 
retfen (to travel by water and by land); 2. direction to an object (especially a person), 
er fam gu mir (he came to me), id^ ge^e gu belnem Onfel (I go to your uncle) ; with other 
objects in certain phrases, as gur (gu brr) @df)ule, gu SSette geben (to go to school, to bed), 
gu ilelbe giel^en (to go to war), gu S3obex jinfen (to sink to the ground); 3. point or space 
of time, gu jener Qtit (at that time), gur 3(tt ber itreuggiige (at the time of the crusades); 
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4. raiiotts mental relations, mostly in idiomatic phrases, as )iir Ste^nnng gie^en (to call 
to acooant), )um (|U bent) Octtlcr maiden (to reduce to beggary), )um fHi^ttt m&tittn (to 
elect as a Judge). 

Special attention mnst be called to the fact that to after yerbs of locomotion is^ 
before places, generally to be rendered by na(^, before persons by |U. 

Ccit does not only mean since but also since — o^o or /or: frit fie^mi« (tince 
yesterday), frit brd Za^tn (since three days ago), felt da^ren (for years). , 

§ 69. 

c Prepofidtioiis Goyemingr the AccusatiTe, 

bnti^f through, bj Ol^tlC, without 

ffit, for tmt, around, about, at 

gegen^ toward, to, against t0ibct, against. 

Xiemaflcs and. lEscamples* 

Snrcli indicates : 1. motion or direction through a body, er gfng (ur^ ben fBalb 
(he went through the wood), \^ febe bur^ b(k« 3enfier (I look through the window); 
2. source and means, er tfat miib bur^ frinen Vgenten gemabnt (he reminded me throui^h 
his agent), er ^at bur4) (9ro§mutb flefiegt (he conquered by generosity). 

9fir indicates: 1. substitution, compensation and the like, i^ erf^ien fur mrinen 
greunb oor (Berictt (I appeared before court for my friend), er baute biefed ^a\ii ffir jebn 
taufenb DoQar (he built this house for ten thousand dollars); 2. fkror, benefit, use &c., 
er flarb fur frin Saterlanb (he died for his country), i(^ faufte biefe^ Qu(^ fur mrinen 6o^n 
(I bought this book for my son). 

9c0cn» »i^cr. — (Begen indicates : 1. local direction, ba« dimmer (iegt ^tqin Cften 
(the room lies [looks] to the East), er uanbte 04^ gegen bas ^aui (he turned toward the 
house), fie ruden gegen ben grinb (they move against the enemy); 2. temporal approach, 
er »irb gegen S^littag anfommen (he will arrive toward noon), gegen bat Qnbe bc« dabre« 
(toward the end of the year); 3. figurative direction, inclination &c., in a friendly as 
well as in a hostile sense, er ifl bantbar unb gefsQig gegen mi(^ (he is grateful and acco- 
modating to me), i4 fpra4^ gegen ben 8ntrag (I spoke against the motion). SBfOcr in- 
dicates direction only in a hostile sense, ber ^aU flog »iber bie 9Banb (the ball fiew 
against the wall), B>er ni(^t fur un« ift, ber iji toiocr uni (whoever is not for us, is against 
us). 

Offne indicates exclusion, deprivation, er ging obnc (Srlaubnig fort (he left without 
permission , cbne hi^ n>6re i4) nmgefommen (but for you I should have perished). 

Um indicates : 1. drcnlar position or motion, nir fagen «m ben Sifd) (we sat around 
the table), Mir wotten nm bie 6tabt geben (we will walk around the city [outside]); 2. 
time, a) in approximative statements, nm 3^ittag (about noon), um ba< Qaffr a4)tae^n« 
^unbert (about the year eighteen hundred), b) in connection with hours definitely and 
exactly, um )»ri Ubr (at two o'clock), um f)alb «fer Ubr^at half past three); 3. exchange, 
i^ babe tat um ge^n X)oaar getauft (I bought this for ten dollars), Sug' um Suge, dabn 
um Qaffn (eye for eye, tooth for tooth); 4. relation of number with the oompiutitive, 
um brei 9uf langer (longer by three feet), um fiinf dabre alter (older by five years); 

5. loss (in certain phrases), {(b lourbe um mrin (Selb gebrac^t (I was robbed of [lost] my 
money), er ffl umt (nm ba<) Seben gefommen (he has lost his life)» 
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§70. 

Prepositions Govemingr the Dative and Accusative. 

Sln^ at, on, to ubet^ over, above, across, be- 

ailf/ on, upon, to yond, concerning 

]^inte«> behind nntct, 1. under, below, 

in, in, into 2. among 

tiebetl, beside t>Ot, before, in front of, for 

JtOifc^etl, between. 

All these prepositions govern the Dative when a being or 
remaining on or at a place, at a point of time or at an abstract 
object, and the Accusative when motion, direction or tendency 
to such is expressed. 

Xieixiarks and X^xamples. 

* Vit indicates A. with the Dative : nearness to, connection with , or partidpation in 
a thing, am dtnfktr fle^en (to stand at the window), an ct»a« t^eilne^men (to participate 
in something), er ^avlt an ber HSbje^rung (he died of consumption), idi erfannU i^n an ber 
@ttmme (I recognized tiim by his voice), etf tvar an dnent Dienflag (it was on a Tues- 
day). 

B. with the Accusative : motion, direction or approach to something, {6 ge^e an 
ben 9Iu§ (I go to th6 river), bangc t>ai 9tlb an bte SDanb (hang the picture to [on] the wall), 
i4> fc^rieb an i^n (I wrote to him), bu erinnerfi m{(^ anetwad (you remind me of some- 
thing). 

9luf indicates A. with the Dative: a t>eing or moving on the top of, or upon 
something, ber 9rief liegt auf bent Xif4) (the letter lies on the table), {(^ fpiele auf biefem 
9iatto (I play on this Piano), anf bem Sanbe nol^nen (to live in the country); figura- 
tively: er ic^arrt auf feinem 9DtQen (he insists upon his will), fei anf ber .^ut (be on your 
guard.) 

B* with the Accusative : motion or direction to the top of, or upon something, 
lege bad 9)9effer auf ben Zi^^ (lay the knife on the table), er fiieg auf ben Zttntm (he as* 
oended the tower), er jfe^t auf ha€ Sanb (he moves into the country), auf bfe Stra§e, 
auf ben ^arU, auf etnen 33all ge^en (to go to the street, to the market, to a ball) ; figura- 
tively : reference to some object, aim and cause, a^te auf metne SBorti(pay attention to 
my words), iH) »erlaffe mi^ auf bi^^ (I rely upon you), er ift fiolg auf feinefl Slitet (he 
prides himself upon his title), i(^ ge|e auf brei £age fort (I go away for three days), auf 
meine (E^re ! (upon my honor) t 

Winter indicates A. with the Dative : the position behind or in the rear of some- 
thing as to place or order, btnter bem ^aufe ifi ein ®arten (there is a garden behind the 
house), figuratively : Winter meinent SHucfen (behind my back [slyly]). 

B. with the Accusative : motioa or direction to the rear of some object, fttUt bi^l 
l^inter mid) (place yourself [stand] behind me), lege bad ^adtt fiinttt bie S^^ure (lay the 
bundle behind the door), figuratively : i^ bin binter bie Sad^e gefommen (I came behind 
the thing, i. e. I found it out), er fit^rte mi^ Winter bad £i(^t (he led me behind the light, 
i. e. he deceived me). 

3n indicates A. with the Dative: abeing or remaining in the interior or midst 
of a thing, er wo^nt in ber Btatt (he lives in the dty), in biefem ^aufe (in this house), 
f!e liefl in einem f&n^t (she reads in a book), in bet 9la(^t (In the night), im (in bem) @9m- 

8 
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acr (in aoniiiier), flguntiTely: fie lAcs is ^ciabf^aft (tliey live in hostility, i. e. are 
enemies^ eadi otiier), ta BeT%tm fcia (to be in anxiety). 

B. with the Aocii>atiTe : motion and direction to the midst or Interior of a thing, 
i<^ gr&c in ba< Binnifr (I go into the room), rr f>at n^ in ben finger geft^nttten (he has cut 
bis finger); fignrattrelj: Ni« faOt ia tie ^u%tn (this strilces the eye), erbrang in mi^t 
(he nrged me). • 

RcbcB indicatps neameas <m the side of and close by some thing, A. with the 
Datire: 94 faf aetoi iboi (I sat beside him), U< Silb ^fingt neben beni Spiegel (the 
pictare hangs beside tiie looking glass. 

B. with the Aooosative : fc^ M^ m^bn mJ4 (sit down beside me), er (a«t einen 
€abca neben feia <^aai (he ia bulling a shop beside his boose). 

Itcbcr indicates A. with the Dative: i. a being or remaining above somethibg, 
separated fit>m it by some distance, (ter it cia Scatter n^er ber Zitnn (here is a window 
above the door), ber 2:oi»f ftel^t uber baa l^eacr (the pot stands over the fire) ; figuratively ; 
bn Mjl nt^cr ubrr bciacr 9rbdt (yon are again at yonr work) ; 2. a being or remaining 
beyond sometliing, er toef^at fiber bcm Sec (he lives across the lake); in reference to 
time, simnltaneoasness, rr ffl^Itef iiber bcni Sefea cia (he fell asleep while reading). 

B.' with the Accusative : 1. motion or direction to or along some lower object, se- 
parated from it by some space, baage beiaea ^at iber bca metaigea (hang your hat above 
mine), er baat cine Srntfe fiber bea §Iuf (he is boilding a bridge across the river) ; 2. mo- 
tion or direction b^ond sometliing, er lief fiber ba« 3tcl (he ran beyond the goal), er 
caffam fiber bic (Srenge (he escaped over the line); 3. the idea of exceeding a certain 
measore, er ift fiber iioaaiig ^a^re alt (he is more than twenty years old), bai VLnttt- 
ne^raea ftel fiber aQc Grioartang aa< (the enterprise succeeded beyond all expectation) ; 
4. superiority, er war iperr fiber bret jlontgret<be (he was master over three kingdoms) ; 
6. the idea of concerning some object, er f<breibteia9Ber!ttber lfttatom{e(he writesa 
work on anatomy), i^ bin betrubt nab er freut f{4> fiber bie <S(ef(|)i(^te (I am sorry and he 
rejoices at the afi'iur. ) 

Unter has two significations which — though undoubtedly of the same origin — 
are now entirely separate. 

I. Unter = Anglos, and Engl, under, refers to something that is lower with re- 
gard to some higher object (by which it is perhaps even covered). A. With the Da- 
tive it denotes such a position in the state of rest, expressing 1. local position, i^ 
lag unter einem !25aunie (I lay under a tree), 3)ingen liegt unter 'SHaini (Btngen is situated 
below Mainz [Mayence]) ; figuratively: unter bem ©iegel ber Serf(^iDiegen^eit(under the seal 
of secrecy), unter ber Sebingung (with the condition) ; 2. dependence, subjection or 
protection, i(^ arbette unter ibnt (I work under him), b&e Sanb fiebt unter ber ^errfc^aft 
eined fremben 3urft?n (the land is subject to the dominion of a foreign prince) : 3. lower 
degree of size, value &c., er i^ unter funf gag (he is l)elow five feet), ^tnber unter le^n 
:3a^ren (children under ten years). 

B. With the Accusative it denotes motion or direction to such a position as stat- 
ed above, expressing: 1. local direction, ntmm tai Sud) unter ben 9rm (take the book 
under your arm), er fttKt bie U^r unter eine®Iaegto(fe (he places the clock under a glass); 
2. dependence, subjection or protection, tcr jtnabe tt>urte unter metne $[uffld't geflellt (the 
boy was given in my care), bad £anb fomnit unter bie ^errfdjaft bed (Srobererd (the land is 
to be subject to the power of the conqueror) ; 3. lower degree of value, ber STrnnfenboIb 
erntebrigt fld^ unter Hi X^ier (the drunkard lowers himself below the animal)t 

II. Unter = Lat. inter, refers to a position in the midst of other subjects, an 
Intermixture with them. A. with the Dative it denotes rest in such a position, ex- 
pressing 1. local rest, er n^ar unter ben 8ufd)auern (he was among the spectators), iai 
fDerl fie^t unter biefen Sut^ern (the work stands among these books); figuratively : ni^t 
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{freunbfdbaft. fonbtrn Seinbfc^aft Ufttfit unter biefen a3rubern (there is not friendship, but 
hostility among these brothers); 2. simultaneousness, er sing unter ber 9)rebi8t fort (he 
went away daring the sermon), er ftatl) untrr ber SRegiernng ber ^Snigin (Slifabet^ (he 
died during the reign of queen Elizabeth). 

B. With the AccusatiFe it denotes direction to sach a position as stated above, 
expressing 1. the act of placing amidst other objects, i^ lege ba4 2)oIument unter biefe 
9>a))iere (I lay the document among these papers), er tnifc^t Srbfen unter feinen Staffet 
(he mixes peas with his colTee); 2. distribution, uir i^ert^eilen ®elb unter bie ^rmen (we 
distribute money among the poor). 

'Sor indicates A. with the Dative : 1. position in firont of, ber SBagen fttiit Dor bent 
J^aufe (the carriage stands at [before] the house), er \pva^ «or einer grogen JOerfammlung 
(he spoke to a large audience); 2. priority of time, (Bd^itler flarb faft brei§ig dti^re dor 
®H^t (Schiller died almost thirty years before Goethe); 3. reference to an otgect that 
is avoided or to be avoided, er fur(f)tet {l(!^ fior mir (he is afiraid of me), fie flo^cn Dor ben 
geinben (they fled fh>m the enemy), id) loarne tiii oor biefetu Biititt (I warn you against 
this step) ; 4. cause or motive, i<^ fiel bor B6ittdtn nieber (I fell down with fright), f!e 
fprang »or greube (she leaped with joy), man fonnte oor bent Hrm ni^ti dSren (nothing 
could be heard on account of the noise). 

B. with the Accusative : direction or motion to the front of some object, fleUe bi(l^ 
Dor ben Spiegel (stand before the looking glass), er l>f[anste 9&unte bor fein ^a\xi (he 
planted trees in front of his house). 

Stoifc^cn indicates A. with the Dative: 1. local position between two olijects, 
er ging gteif^en mir unb nteinem SSruber (he walked between myself and my brother), 
figuratively : ti entftanb Streit gtoif^en ibnen (there arose a dispute between them), t9 
if} ein gro§er Unterfd^ieb itoif(^en 3n&§igfeit unb (£ntbdUfomIeit (there is a great difference 
between temperance and abstinence) ; 2. point or space of time between two limits, 
er befuci}te midi) ioifdben SBeibnac^ten unb 9teuia^r (he visited me between Christmas and 
New-year), ein ^nabe {toifc^ett fet^d unb adit Qd^ittn (a boy between six and eight 
years). 

B. with the Accusative: motion or direction to a place between two objects, fej^e 
bi^ itoif^en Statl unb SDil^elst (sit down between Charles and William). 

§ 71. 

Prepositioiis contracted with the Article. 

Some of Ihese prepositions, when immediately followed by the 
definite article in the forms bent, ber or ba^, are frequently con- 
tracted with it, so that we have 

beim, t)otn, jum, am, l^intemi, tut, ubemt, unterm instead of 
bei bem, Don bent zc. 

jnr instead of gu ber ; 

bnrd^^, fur^, gegen^, unt«, toiber^, an«, anf«, l^tnter^, tn«, 
neben^, Uber^, unter^, Dor^, ;itt)ifdften« for burrf) ba^ :c. 

The pronoun cd is never used after a preposition, and the 

forms biefen, ba^, meld^e^, tua^, and tl)m, biefent, bent, metd^em, 

when in the neuter gender, are seldom used after prepositions, 
especiaUy when referring to inanimate things. Instead of them 
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we use the adverbs ba and tDO^ contracting them with the pre- 
position : bamtt, baoon^ baju, toobci etc. for mit i^m, mn biefcm, 
gu bcm, bet tDcIc^cm, and batoiber, bafUr, bancbcn^ iDoburd), wo- 
flcgcn etc. for tDtbcr c«, fiir btcfcs, ncbcn bad, burd^ ttjclc^cd, qccjcu 

iDQd. If the preposition begins with a vowel, the letter r is 
inserted for the sake of euphony : bartn, baraud, toorait, tDorauf 
etc. (Comp. § 29 and § 73, 2.) 

m. THE CONJUNCTION. 



§72. 

a. Ck>OTdinative Conjnnetioiis. 

The Coordinative Conjunctions are so called, because they 
coordinate sentences, i. e. they connect two sentences which are 
independent of each other and are, either both principal, or both 
dependent sentences (§ 101.). They are : 

unb, and fonbertt, but 

obcr, or foiDo^t -— ate (ate aud^), as well 
bcnn, for — as 

abcr, but cnttoebcr — ober, either — or 

oBctn, but tDeber — noc^, neither — nor. 

All of these are genuine ooiOiuictions, and are never need as other parts of 
speech, except odein which is also used as an acU^ctive and as an adverb In the sense 
alone, 9}o(^ is sometimes an adverb (§ 66), bat not in connection with toeber. 

Unb, ober. benn, oflein and fonbern must begin the sentence which they connect with 
a preceding sentence ; the others may begin it, bat are often preceded by some word 
or words of the second sentence. Thus we may say: i^ bleibe |tt •^aufe, aber bu fannfi 
autgeben or, bu aber fannfi audgeben or, bu lannfl abcr au^geben (I remain at home, bat 
you may go oat). 

The coordinative ooqjanctions have no inflaence apon the arrangement of words. 



9lhtt and f onbevn differ in this, that the former may or may 
not, but the latter must be preceded by a negative sentence and, 
that abcr indicates concession, but foitbcm contrast and opposi- 
tion ; thus we say er ift nic^t reld), abcr gufrieben, (he is not rich, 
but contented) and, cr ift nid)t reid), fonbern arm, (he is not rich, 

but poor) . SlUeitt is fully synonymous with aber. 

§ 73. 

b. Subordinative Coujunctioiis. 

The Subordinative Conjunctions subordinate one sentence to 
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another, i. e. make it dependent on it, and this other sentence 
may be either a principal or a Subordinate one. 

These conjunctions must always begin the sentence which they 
make dependent, and the finite verb must stand last in it (§ 106), 

e. g. id) merbc i^cutc nid^t au^gcl^cn, tocil \6) f cit ;;tDci S^agcn nic^t 
c^anj ino'^I fttl^Ie, (I shall not go out to-day, because I have not 
felt quite well for two days). 

For the practical advantage of the student we will divide them 
in three classes : 

1. Genuine Subordinative Conjunctions which are never 
used as Adverbs : 

%{^, as, than, when faH^^ in the case that, provided 
tDCntl/p when, if that 

tna^renb, while icnad^bctti, as, according as 

betior, before fofcrn, infofcrn, toicfcrn, intDtc^ 

Cl)e, before fcttt, tDOfcm, as far as, pro- 

feit, since vided that 

ba|, that, so that, in order that obgletd^^ obfd^on/ obtDOl^t, \oxt^ 
ob, if, whether \Otibji, though, although 

toeil, because Ungcac^tet, though, notwithstand- 

ing. 

2. Subordinative Conjunctions which originally are Pronomi- 
nal Adyebbs : 

SBo, where toatunt, why 

tDann, when iDCgl^alb, tocgtuegcn, for what rea- 
XQXt, how, as son or object, wherefore 

tDOmit, wherewith ttJOl^cr, wherefrom, whence 

ti)0t)0n, whereof tool^in, whereto, whither 
tooraiif, whereupon . &c. 

These adverbs are used in direct questions, as too ill er? (where is he ?) and in indirect 
questions, as \^ wcig nidfet, too er ijl (I do not know where he is [§ 101]). In the latter 
case they acquire the character and power of subordinatiye coi^unctionSi and hence 
require that the finite verb should stand at the end of the clause (§ 106.). They acquire 
the same character and have the same influence upon the arrangement of words, 
when they are used as correlative adverbs i. e. when they refer to a noun or to a pro- 
noun or adverb (either expressed or understood) in that sentence to which their own 
sentence is subordinate, as bied if) tad SBerfieug, nomtt er e« gctl^an ^at (this is the in- 
strument, wherewith [with whichl he did it); er tbeUte mix [ba«] mit, toooon ibr geftern 
fpraf^t (he communicated [that] to me, whereof you spoke yesterday); i(^ loobne [ba], 
too bu frflber tool^ntefl (I live, where you used to live). 

The neuter of the interrogative and relative pronouns, toad and toeI^e«, is seldom 
used after prepositions, but is generally supplied by the prcmominal adverb too, con- 
tracted with the preposition. If the latter begins with a vowel, the letter r ia inc 

8* 
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lertod for eophony. Thai we hare »o»d, ttemtt, tvoin, »eritt, W9tan, tttttntf, te.,fbr W, 
nit, in tvdi^en, in, an, auf »a$, ic. (oomp. f 71.) 

8. Sobordinative CoDJunctions which, with more or less dif- 
ference in meaning, are also used as Abtebbs of place^ timej 
manner^ &c, 

as Adverb, as Cof^unetion, 

haf there, then when, since 

bid/ up to, until until 

inbeffen, meanwhile while 

tnbem^ just now (obsol.) while, since, by 

nacbbent/ after that, afterwards after 

[eitDent/ since then since 

IC^ ever (at any time) the — (v. Bemarks) 

bontit/ therewith in order that 

fobatb/ so soon as soon as. 

The difference of their use as adverbs and as conjunctions may 
be seen in the following few examples : et btieb bid SDttttag Met 
(he remained here until noon) ; cr blicb ^icr, bid id) tl|n f ortfc^icf tC 
(he remained here until I sent him away) ; et Qtltg nad^bettt tt)eg 

he went away after that) ; cr flinfl tocg, naijbtm cr flCflCffcn l^attc 

he went away after he had eaten). 



i 



ttl#,»lc,a<.— 1. In oonnectlon with noims, ali ezpresses the ideaof appoBitlon, 
mit that of oomparieon : er crf^ien aU Adnig (he appeared as king, i. e. being a king, 
when he was a king) ; er erfc^ien toie tin JtSnig (he appeared like a king, i. e. in the same 
manner, though he was not a king). 2. in oonnectlon with adjectives or adverbs, 
either can be used after the positive with f o : cr {H fo alt aU ii^ (he is as old as I), fie 
ift fo gut tPic bfine abutter (she is as good as your mother), fo oft aU (as often as), fo balb 
ali (as soon as), fo gut aU (as weU as); but for than after the comparative, only alft 
is correct : er ift gr6fer aU bu (he is taller than you). VU may also be translated by hut 
tn phrases like ni^^te all 8Da^er (nothing but water), niemant all tu (none but you). 

!Da» toaniif aH, tocnn, token. — !Da is not often used in this sense, and then 
only, if the idea of cause is to be expressed together with that of time : ba i^ ibn fa^, 
rief i^ ibn )U (when [and since] I saw him, I called to him). flBann is now used only 
in questions, whether direct or indirect, and in the sense whenever, if this expresses 
merely the idea of time: toonn )i(tft bu ba« ge^Srt (when did you hear that)? id) fragte 
i1)n, toann er abreifen looQc (I asked him, when he intended to leave), bu fannfl mid) be* 
fudben, loann bu uiflfi (you can call on me, whenever you please). UU is used only 
with regard to past time (Fast or Past Perfect tense), ond then only when a single 
and definite fact is spoken oft alt {$ biefen ^O'lorgen bci feinem J^aufe »orfiber ging, toaren 
bie £aben gef^Ioffen (when I passed his house this morning, the shutters were dosed); 
-"•nn is used with the Present and Future tense : loenn bu jeQt iu ibm ge^ft, toirfl bu ibn 

ittfe finben (if you go to him now, you wUl find him at home), toenn mein Sruber 
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« 
morgni tommt (or lowmen toirb), fo werbe i^ iBn |tt bir Bringen (if my brother comes [or 
will come] to-morrow, I shall take him to you), and with regard to past (Fast or Past 
Perfect tense), as well as to present or future time, if a habitual or repeated event is 
stated i. e. in the sense whenever ^ if the idea of circumstance is to be- combined with 
that of time: »cnn i$ STIoroend fruB bei i^m oorilberge^e (or ging). fo ftnbe (or fanb) idb bie 
fiaben flcfi^Ioffen (when [whenever] I pass [or passed] his house early in the morning, 
I find [or found] the shutters closed). 

9Benn, ob, if. — SEBcnn has the sense of if in conditional sentences, ob in indirect 
questions: btt ttfrfl ed bcreucn, toenn bu ntcincm fRatU ni(J>t folgft (you will repent it, if 
you do not follow my advice); i^ m6(^te wiffcn, ob er gefunb obcr fr«nf ift (I should like 
to know, if [whether] he is well or sick). 

^a, inUm, Uit, (titttm, since, ~ ^a refers to cause only: {(t ne^me tfiglii^ dn 
a9ttb, btt mcin ?[rjt mir gwtttBcn Ht, btt« ju t^un (I take a bath every day, since [because] 
my physician advised me to do so). 3tibem is less often used, and combined with the 
idea of cause that of time, manner or circumstance : cr oerlor f ettt 93erm9gen, inbem er 
ungliicfliilb fpcfuHrte. (he lost his fortune, since he speculated [by speculating] unfortu- 
nately). ®c{t and feitbcm refer to time only, and there is no marked difference between 
the two: id^ ^aU ni^ti oon i^m ge^ort, feit er abgereifi ifl (I have heard nothing of him 
since he departed); i^ bin ftttt gefunb gewefen, feitbem i^ ttufd Sttnb m (J ^^^e always 
been well since I moved into the country). 

3f , the — . This word, when used as a conjunction, is always followed by another 
je or by Ufto, as ic^ ge^e mtt t^m ie langer je lieber urn (the longer I have intercourse with 
him, the better I like to do so), je groger tai S^erbienji, befb reif^er ifl ber £oBn (the grea- 
ter the merit, the ridtier is the reward). 

§74. 

c. Conjuiictioiial Adverbs. 

There are a number of Adverbs which partake of the char- 
acter of the Conjunction in so far as they, bj their meaning, ex- 
press a connection of the sentence in which they occur, with the 
preceding sentence, without however making the former a de- 
pendent sentence. Such are : 

2luc^, also Dann, then femer, fiirther 

a(fo, hence hoijtXf therefore lOljlit^, consequently 

hoS), yet bennoci^, nevertheless g(ei(i)tPOf|(, still 
&c. &c. &c. 

These have no other influence upon the arrangement of words 
than that which all adverbs have, namely : when any Adverb 
begins a sentence, tliQ finite verb must stand immediately after it 

and before the subject, as : id) f)abe lein ®elb, fofglid) fann id) 
nid)t gal)Ien. (I have no money, consequently I cannot pay) 
(comp. IIO), 
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§75. 

IV. THE INTEBJECnON. 

The most common interjections are the following : 

To express joy — 'o, oh I a^, ac^, ah ! 
" " pain or grief — o, ad^, au, oh ! o totff, woe is me I 

leiber, alas, (unfortunely) ! 
" " surprise — 0, a^, Ct^ eh I 
«' (( disgust or disdain — :pfut fie I bat), pshaw ! 
^' excite attention — l^e, ho I J^oUa^ halloo ! p\t, hist ! 
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§76. 

If we see a bird fly or a child sleep or a rose bloom, the object 
and its action or condition come before our eye simultaneously, 
as a flying bird or a sleeping child or a red rose. But the think- 
ing mind separates the accidental state (flying, sleeping, red) 
from the object (bird, child, rose) on which it is observed, as 
two distinct conceptions, and then connects them again in form 
of a thought : the bird flies, the child sleeps, the rose is red ; and 
if we express such a thought in words, we speak. Speech is 
therefore the expression of thoughts in words, and a thought, ex- 
pressed in words, is called a Sentence. 

In every sentence we have 

1) an object (person or thing) of wich something is stated, 
as bird, child, rose, and 

2) an action, condition or quality which is stated of this 
object, 0,8 flies, sleeps, is red. 

The former is called the Subject, the latter the Predicate 
of the sentence. Upon the question : who or what is ? who or 
what does ? we answer with the Subject ; upon the question : 
what or how is the subject ? what does the subject do ? or what is 
done to the subject? we answer with the Predicate. In 
the sentences 

ber 9?abe ift etn SSoget, the raven is a bird, 

bieJKau^ ift grau, the mouse is gray, 

bcr Snabe j^ielt, the boy plays, 

ber aKann Wirb gclobt, the man is praised, 

the words ber 9tabe, Die aJJau§, ber Snabe, ber 2Wann are the 
subjects, and the words ift ein 9Soge(, ift grau, fpielt, tioirb getobt, 

are the predicates. 

*) See Preface, page III. 
06 
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§77. 

The Subject may be either 

a) a Noun, i. e. the name of a person or thing, as bet 
Wlaxm, bte 9iofe, bad ^aud (the house) ; or 

b) a Pbonoun, i. e. a word which, without regard to the 
peculiar character of the subject, represents it by a 
general expression which merely indicates its relation 
to the other parts of the sentence. In other words : a 
Pronoun is a word, which stands for a noun, as in the 
sentences : id^ fal^ ben ^lotm (I saw the man), et ^at 

einen 93ogeC (he has a bird), wtt fmg bte ^an^ (who 

caught the mouse) ? (Comp. § 101, Note.) 
If the FjBEDiCATE says 

a) whai the subject ts, it states a characteristic of it, as bet 
Warm tft etn @olbat (the man is a soldier), and in this 
case the predicate is a Noun ; 

b) if it says, how the subject is, it states a quality of it, as 
bad Sdndi ift neu (the book is new). A word express- 
ing a quality is called an ADJEcnvs ; 

c) if it says, what the subject does or what is done to it, it 
states an action or state of it, as bet f)unb bellt (the dog 
barks), ber S3aum bliil^t (the tree blossoms), bie in^ 
UOtrb geatl^ntet (the air is breathed) . A word indicating 
an action or state, is called a Verb. 

In the expressions ber §unb beHt, ber SSamn btftl)t, we have 
sentences, but the expressions ber aKann — eitiSoIbat, bad ®u^ 
— neU/ are no sentences. To obtain such, we must refer the 
predicates Solbat and tteu to the subjects SJ^atttt and ^ud), and 

say for instance ber SRann toar ein ©olbat, t>a^ 3uc^ ift neu. 

We see irom this, that a verb has the power of referring its 
predicative idea to the subject without further assistance. But 
if the predicate is a noun or adjective, it requires some other 
word to refer it to the subject ; and this must be a verb, since 
that only has this power of referring. A verb used for this pur- 
pose is called Copula. 

In most oasea where a copula is needed, the verb fein (to be) is applied; bat we 
shall afterwards see, that occasionally a few other verbs can be used as' such (§ 08). 

The copula always is a finite verb i. e. a verb used in a certain 
mood, tense and person. All verbal forms are finite, except the 
infinitives and participles. 
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§78. 

The examples given in the preceding sections exhibit the sen- 
tence in its ptire and nude form, containing nothing but its 
essential parts. But the subject as well as the predicate may be 
amplified by ai^eessorj determinations or Adjuncts. 

In the sentence bie &Vi^ttft frincn unt iarten $fiben kU ^ttntni^fttm* am aRenfd^at rc« 
Oiereit aUt ^etvegungen feiner tvdt fl&rferen ^Ritdfeln unb Jtttsd&cn (the extremely fine and 
tender threads of the nervous system in man govern all the motions of his much 
coarser and stronger muscles and bones) all the words from the beginning to aRenfd^en 
belong to the subject, and all those from regferen to the end to the predicate. We call 
the former assemblage of words the logical suifjecty the latter, the logical predicate; 
but if we give here the shortest possible answer on the question toho or tohat does ? it 
must be ^aben (threads), which is the nucleus or kranel of the logical subject, while the 
other words in it are only to determine the word gfibcn more accurately ; and the short- 
est possible answer to the question tohat does t?ie ntlfject do?i» here regieren (govern), 
which word is the kernel ofthe logical predicate and is also further determined by 
the words that follow it. The words Sfiben and regieren, which contain the essence 
of their respective parts of the whole sentence are called the grammatical subject 
and the grammatical predicate^ and we see then, Hiat the logical sul^ect consists of 
the grammatical subject and its adjuncts, the logical predicate ofthe grammatiGal 
predicate and its adjuncts. 

We will now see, what different kinds of adjuncts a sentence 
may contain. 

§79. 

In the sentences 

1. ber iungc ©oum hW)\, the young tree blossoms, 

2. ber grofec §unb bcHt, the large dog barks, 

the Adjectives ilttl0C and 0tO^e qualify the subjects ^auttt 
and §unb. 

In the sentences 

3. btcfcr Snabe fc^reibt, this boy writes, 

4. f ein S3'u(j^ tft ncu, his book is new, 

the subjects ^nabe and Sud^ are limited by the words friefet 
and fein. Both are pronouns, because they can be used instead 
of nouns, as biefer fd|reibt (this one writes), fein ®UC^ for bed 
Snaben ^ui) (the boy's book). The former belongs to a class 
called Demonstrative Pronouns, because they point out and ex- 
press locality and simular relations. Such are biefer (this), 
fencr (that), jcbcr (every) etc. The latter is a Possessive Pro- 
noun, so called, because the noun, which it limits is thereby 
stated as belonging to some person or thing for which this pro- 
noun stands. Such are meitt (my), feut (his), VcfC (their^ &c. 

9 
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Note. A pronoan may be either an adjective or a tubstantivepronaum The former, 
while taking the place of one noun, qualifies another nonn, as mein ^ut (my hat) for 
bet BpTt^tri ^ut (the speaker's hat) ; fein ®tod (his cane) for ttt SRannet @to(f (the 
man's cane) . The latter simply takes the place of a noun, without qualifying another, 
as iib (I) for bcr eptt^tv (the speaker), fie (she) for bie Srau (the woman) or any other 
feminine noun. So also the interrogative pronouns ntr (who) and load (what) which 
stand for some noun whidi is not yet determined. 

Some pronouns may be used either adjectlvely or substantively. If I say biefer 
9Ranit (this man), mdn 9to(f (my coat), the pronouns bicfer and mdn qualify the nouns 
^ann and fStod as ac^eotives. If I say biefer \fk alt (this one is old), meiner i|i fdiwari 
(mine is blade), biefer and ntefner, logically, qualify some nouns understood, as ^ann, 
8to(f ; but, since the nouns are not actually expressed, the character and power of the 
noun (substantive), grammatically, devolves upon the pronoun which thns becomes 
a substantive pronoun. 

In the seDtences 

5. !Dcr aKann fptelt, the man plays, . 

6. cin SSogcI flicqt a bird flies, 

the words bet and eltt are used as definitives, i. e. they simply 
serve to select individuals from all other things of the same de- 
nomination. They are called Articles (an expression which 
— though not very significant — is yet accepted in most languages'), 
and we distinguish between the Definttb Article, for which 
the German language has, according to circumstances, difierent 
forms, as bcr, bie, ba§ (the), bc^ (of the), &c., and the Indefi- 
lOTE Article which is in German ein^ tint &c. (a or an.) 

In the sentences 

7. brci aJiftnncr famcn^ three men came, 

8. bcr fiinftc Snabc f^rcibt^ the fifth boy writes, 

the words btci and futtftC/ which modify the subjects -Kdltlter 
and ^nabe, are of a class of words called Numeral Adjectives, 
or simply Numerals, as they refer to number. Those which ans- 
wer to the question how many f as cilt, ^toti, bret (one, two, three), 
are called Cardinal Numbers ; those which state a definite place, 
in a certain order, as bcr crftc, bcr dicrtC, bcr flinftC (the first 
fourth, fifth) are called Ordinal Numbers. 

In the sentences bic 9iofc blttl^t (the rose blooms), bcr 3Wdnn 
IDirb l)Crad^tct (the man is despised) the verbs blul^t and tntrb 
DCrad^tct are predicates. But in the sentences 

9. !Dlc blti^cnbc atofc ift rotl^, the blooming rose is red, 
10. ®cr t)craci)tctc 'JSlann ift ungliidlid^^ the despised man is 

unhappy, 

the verbal forms blfll^ettbe and t^tta^tttt have as- 
sumed the character of adjectives, qualifying the subjects 9?ofe 
and SDtanit. Such verbal forms with an adjective character are 
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called Pabticiples, because they participate (partake) of the 
character of the verb and of the adjectiva These ten sentences 
show that Adjectives^ Pronouns^ Articles^ Numerals and Fartici- 
ples^ all can be Adjuncts of the Subject. 

§80. 

As the subject, so may the Predicate have various modifica- 
tions or Adjuncts. 

In the sentences 

1. !5)cr fiunb tiiuft fd^neH, the dog runs fast 

2. ba« Smitbdien fifet ftitl, the girl sits still, 

the predicates tauft and fi^t are modified by the words fd^uell 
and ftill. Such a word, modifying the action or condition men- 
tioned in the predicate, is called an Adverb. A large number 
of adverbs are (without any change of form) derived from adjec- 
tives ; but, while the adjective states the quality it expresses as 
inherent, i. e. essentially belonging to the subject, the adverb 
states it merely as an accidental modification of the predicate. 
Compare 

the Adjectives with the Adverbs. 

ba6 Sinb tft fanft, the child is ba« S^inb fd^taft fanft, the child 

sweet; sleeps sweetly; 

ber ©^iitcr ift flei^tg, the schol- bcr®d^iltcrterntpet|tg,the schol- 
ar is diligent ; ar learns diligently. 

Other adverbs refer to place, tinie, number and other rela- 
tions, as l^ier (here), bort (there), l^eute (to-day), balb (soon), 
ciltmat (once), oft (often), -bod) (nevertheless), &c. 

In the sentences 

3. ber aSogd \\%i in bent ^ftftg, the bird sits in the cage, 

4. ber finabe ging mit feinem SSater, the boy went with his 

father, 

the words iti and ttlit express certain relations of the predicates 
fi^t and ging to the nouns Scifig and SSater. A word expressing 
some relation of place, time, cause &c. with regard to some 
person or thing, is called a Preposition. Such are in (in) ? mit 
(with), nad| (after), burd) (through) &c. 

In the sentences 

5. ber ©Center lieft ein ©nd^, the scholar reads a book, 

6. bie fi!a|e flng bie SSlm^, the cat caught the mouse, 

the words 93^ll<^ and SDtaitd indicate a direct and immediate 
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reference of the predicates ficft and fing. A word (noun or pro- 
noun) which states — without the assistance of any preposition 
— on whom or what the action, expressed in the predicate, is 
executed is called the Object of it. The object, as well as 
the subject, must always be a person or thing, i. e. a Noun or 
Pronoun. (Comp. § 101, Note.) 

From the sentences 1 to 6 we see that theP&EDiCATE can have 
the following Adjuncts : 

1. Adverbs^ 2. Prepositions (followed by nouns or pronouns), 

and 3. Ohjects (nouns or pronouns). 

§81. 

Sometimes we have more than one subject or more than one 
predicate in a sentence, and sometimes we have two or more 
sentences linked together : 

1. ber SSatcr unb bie Wnttcx finb Irant the father and the 

mother are sick ; 

2. ber ^nabe ober bas SDtabc^en ^at bad ^uc^ genommen, the 

boy or the girl has taken the book ; 

3. ber S^ogel fltegt unb fingt nic^t me^r, the bird flies and sings 

no more ; 

4. ber Saum ift grog, aber iung, the tree is large, but young ; 

5. t(h bin fo alt, tote bu, I am as old as you ; 

6. xq fagte il^m, bag bu ^ier btft, I told him that you are here. 
In the sentences 1 and 2 we have two subjects connected by 

unb and ober; in the sentences 3 and 4, two predicates connected 
by unb and aber; in the sentences 5 and 6, two sentences or 
clauses connected by f o — n)te and bag. This class of words, 
used to connect other words or sentences, are called Conjunctions. 

§82. 

There remains only one class of words to be spoken of — the 
Interjections. They are not real words expressing any ideas, 
but mere exlamations expressing momentary feelings. They are 
merely thrown in (hence interjection) between the actual words 
that form the sentence, and have no grammatical connection 
either with the subject or with the predicate. Such are o (oh) I 
ad^ (ah) ! ^oUa (halloo !) &c. 

Words that cannot be used as subject or predicate, and cannot 
be inflected, i. e. cannot undergo any change by declension, con- 
jugation or comparison, are called Particles. This notation 
embraces all Prepositions and Conjunctions ; further, those Ad- 
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verbs which do not express any quality, but refer to space, time, 
mode &c. as l^iet (here), [c^t (now), fo (so) ; and finally, the 
Interjections are sometimes counted among the Particles. 

§ 83. 

We have now seen what different classes of words can be 
found by dissecting a sentence into its component parts, and as 
a sentence is a spoken thought, i. e. speech, these classes of 
words are called Parts of Speech* We recapitulate them in 
the following list : 

1. The Article. 6. The Verb. 

2. The Noiin. 7. The Adverb. 

3. The Pronoun. 8. The Preposition. 

4. The Adjective. 9. The Conjunction. 

5. The Numeral. 10. The Interjection. 



n. INFLECTION. 

§ 84. 

The relations which the various parts of speech bear to one 
another in the formation of a sentence, are expressed in two 
ways: 

1. by changes in and on the words themselves, which are 
either changes of the radical vowel (Umlaut and Ablaut) , 

as aSatcr, plur. SSdtcr, fangcn (to catch), past t. fina or, 

letters and syllables added before or afler a word, as @eift 
(spirit), ©ciftcr (spirits), xi}ixt6)t (I break), id) bxa6) 
(I broke), gcbrod^cn (broken). 

2. by separate special words, as by prepositions and auxil- 
iary verbs, as in fflofton (in Boston), mit SScrpUgen 
(with pleasure), id^ t)abc QCfagt (I have said), er 
tt)Urbe bcftraft (he was punished.) 

The change which a word undergoes in order to express differ- 
ent relations, are called Inflection, while the form in which 
the word appears without any such relation and change, is its 
fundamental form. Thus the fundamental form of a noun is that 
by which it is simply named (Nominative), as SUJanit (man), 
ABaum (tree) ; of the adjective that form in which it appears 
when used as a predicate, as gro^ (great), giltig (kind) ; of the 
verb, the general indefinite expression of the action or condition 
spoken of (Infinitive), as flicgcn (to fly), j(i)(afcn (to sleep) 

9* 
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Not all parts of speech are capable of inflectioiL The inteijections, being mere 
Bonnds and not parts of rational speech, are, of course, not capable of inflection. But 
also particles, i. e. prepositions, coi^unctions and such adverbs as are not of a quali- 
tative character, but indicate place, time, mode etc., are not capable of inflection. 
All other parts of speech, the noun, article, pronoun, adjective and verb can be in- 
fleeted; qualitative adverbs admit of at least one kind of inflectioUi i. e. comparison, 
and even numerals can partly be inflected. 

Inflection serves to express the following seven ideas of re- 
lation: 1. Gender, 2. Number, 3. Case, 4. Degree, 5. Mood, 
6. Tense, 7. Person. 

§85. 

The distinction of Gender in language has its origin in the 
natural difference of sex ; and, as sex can refer only to objects 
that have an existence by themselves, so gender can be a charac- 
teristic of such words only as indicate substance, i. e. of nouns 
and substantive pronouns (p. 98). To the male sex corresponds 
the masculine, to the female sex the feminine gender, and as 
there are many nouns referring to things which, being inanimate, 
have no sex, language forms a third, called neuter (neither) 
gender. Thus we have 

a. Masculine Gender: ber SDJann (the man), ber $Ri(^tcr 
(the judge), ber Siger (the tiger), er (he) ; 

b. Femintne Gender: btc ^au (the woman), blC @d^tt)efter 
(the sister), bie iiu^ (the cow), fie (she) ; 

c. Neuter Gender : ba^ ^an^ (the house) , ba§ ®clb (the 
money), ba^ @tU(f (the happiness), e^ (it). 

Not all nouns signifying inanimate things are of the neuter gender, but many of 
them are masculines or feminines. The reasons for this &ct belong, not to element- 
ary, but to historical and philosophical grammar^ The rules for gender are given, 
as far as practical, in §§ 5 — 8. 

The gender of a noun is not subject to changes, does not depend on other words, 
nor does it express any relation to the other parts of the sentence. But it does in 
some instances determine the changes which the noun has to undergo in other cases, 
as ber ^attv, ted fQatet^ (the father's), but tie Gutter ter ^JJluttcr (the mother's); and 
further, in all instances it causes a particular formation and inflection of the deternii- 
nating ac^ectives of the nouns, 1. e. of the articles, qualitative adjectives, pronominal 
adjectives and participles, modifying them, as ber ^a\in (the cock), bie ^enne (the hen), 
bad <&aud (the house), alter ^ann (old man), aite grau (old woman), altei ^rot) (old 
bread), bicfer ©ruber (this brother), tiefe ©^tsefler (this sister), tlcfc«X»orf (this village), 
getiebter fRattx (beloved father), geliebte SJlutter (beloved mother), gelieb ted £ant (beloved 
country). 

§ 86. 
Kumber also pertains properly to the noun and the sabstan- 
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tive pronoun only. Any definite number is indicated by nu- 
merals, but the mere distinction between unity (individuality) 
and plurality (collection of two or more) of subjects is indicated 
by two special forms of inflection : 

a. The Singular, indicating one object, as@otbat (soldier), 
®Ia^ (glass), id) (I), btefer (this one). 

b. The Plural, indicating more than one-object, as ©olba* 
ten (soldiers), ®(d|er (glasses), Wiv (we), btefe (these). 

The idea of number is foreign to the conception of an ac^ective or verb; but to 
express their harmony with and relation to certain subjects, we have a correspond- 
ing inflection of number for all determinating a4jectives and for verbs ; thus we say : 

ter tutiH Zi\(Si, the round table, bit runben S^if^e, the round tables, 

bicfed gedunbene S3u^, this bound book, Hefe gcbnnbenen S3u^er, these bound books, 

idi fage, I Baiy, toit fagen, we say. (comp. § 03.) 

§ 87. 

The Case, which expresses that relation in which objects 
stand to one another or actions to objects, is again essentially a 
characteristic of the noun and substantive pronoun, but extends, 
for the sake of harmony and correspondence, to the determina- 
ting adjectives. The German language distinguishes four cases : 

a. The Nominative indicates the person or thing of whom 
or which something is stated. Hence it forms the subject 
of the sentence and is used upon the question who f or 
what f for instance : bet 8et)rer fprid)t (the teacher speaks), 
bie Stnbcr fpteten (the children play). If the predicate of 
a sentence is a noun or pronoun, this also appears in the 
Nominative, as bic ^^alme ift ein^aum (the palm is a 
tree), ber ®runb ift biefer (the reason is this). 

b. The Genitive indicates various relations, as those of ori- 
gin, possession, of the part to the whole, &c. A few ad- 
jectives, verbs and prepositions are followed by the geni- 
tive, but in most cases it follows a noun, and is therefore 
principally the case expressing the relation of one noun 
to another. It answers to the question whose f as ber 
SSater btefer ^naben (the father of this boy, this boy's 
father) , ba^ Steib ber 5*f au (the dress of the woman) , 

ba« Dad) be^§aufe« (the roof of the house), ba^Unter* 

• Itel^men metne^ ^ruber^ (the undertaking of my brother). 

c. The Dative indicates the indirect object, i. e. the person 
or thing with reference to whom or which an action is 
performed, and answers to the question to whom or to 
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what f sometimes from whom or from what f as tc^ gob 
bad bcr SOtotter (I gave this to the mother), cr Dcrf^rac^ 
cd mir (he promised it to me), toir na^men cd bemaWannc 

(we took it from the man). 

d. The AccusATiVB indicates the direct object^ i. e. the per- 
son or thing on whom or which the action spoken of is 
executed, and answers to the question whom or what? 
as er fd)(ug mid^ (he struck me), id) lefc bicfed Sud) (I 

read this book), fie liebcn i^rc Sttern (they love their 
parents.) 

The three oblique casesj Genitive, Dative and Accusative are 
also governed by prepositions. Besides these they serve certain 
other uses, which however belong to a more minute study of 
syntax, than we can pursue in this elementary work. 

§88. 

The Degree is a characteristic of quality, and can therefore 
be expressed only on qualitative adjectives and adverbs. There 
are three degrees : 

• 

a. The PosmvE is used when a quality is spoken o£ absolutely y 
without any comparison ; as bad T)Cii} ift neu (the roof is new), 
bie Ttild) ift fu6 (the milk is sweet), er Iduft fd|nctt (he runs 
fast). If a higher or lower degree of a quality is to be expressed, 
but without comparison, this is done by means of certain adverbs 
connected with the positive, as bad T>Cl6) ift gaitj Iteu (the roof is 
quite new), bic SDWtc^ ift gtemlt^ fii§ (the milk is tolerably sweet), 
cr Ittuft i\X fd|ncU (he runs too fast). But if the degree of a qual- 
ity is to be expressed relatively ^ i. e. in comparison of two or 
more objects with one another, and a difference of degree is to 
be indicated, this is done by two other degrees : 

b. The CoMPABATiVE indicates that some quality is found in 
one or more objects in a higher degree than in one or more 
other objects compared with the former ; as btcfcr Saum ift 

^o^er, aid jcncr (this tree is higher than that), betnc 53it^er finb 

tt)ertl)t)olIer ai^ meine (your books are'more valuable than mine), 
bu fd^reibft beffcr al^ id) (you write better than I). 

c. The Superlative indicates that one or more objects possess 
a certain quality in a higher degree than all other objects taken 
into consideration ; as biefcr Saum ift ber l^5(^ftc tm Oarten (this 
tree is the highest in the garden), btefe ^iicl^er finb bie IDertl)^ 

DoQften in ber gan jen ^ibliot^et (these books are the most valuable 
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in the whole library, cr fd^retbt Ottl bcfteit utitcr un6 alien (he 
writes best among all of us) . 

§ 89. 

The Mood indicates the particular mode or form of thought 
in which the action or condition spoken of presents itself to the 
mind of the speaker, whether it is to him a reality or a mere 
supposition, or a possibility, necessity, or the like. Only the 
action or state predicated of the subject can come before the 
speaker's mind in these different forms of thought, and, as only 
the verb has the predicating power, it is plain, that mood be- 
longs only to the verb. In German we have three moods pro- 
duced by inflection : 

a. The Indicative expresses reality or certainty, as er ar* 
beitct(he works), bit famft geftern (you came yesterday), 

bcr Wtann ift franf (the man is sick). 

b. The Subjunctive indicates the want of positive reality 
and certainty ; it gives a statement as merely possible 
or presumtive, or as dependent on some other fact which 
itself is not given as a positive reality : er fagt, ba§ er ar* 
beite (he says that he works), td^ glaubte, bu Idmeft 
geftern (I thought, you came yesterday), ber2Kann btiebe 
gu §aufe, xotnn er franf tcdre (the man would remain 

at home, if he were sick). 

c. The Imperative expresses the predicate as something 
demanded or desired by the speaker, as faufe fdjnelt (run 
quick), fommt morgen (come to-morrow). 

The InfinitiTe and the Participle cannot properly be called 
moods, since they do not indicate the mode or form ot thought in 
which an action or state presents itself to the speaker's mind, 
and are eten used, in compound tenses, for the formation of 
various moods. Though they are verbal forms, yet they have 
not, like finite verbal forms (p. 96) , the power of predicating, i. e. of 
making a statement, but simply that of expressing the verbal idea 
in an indefinite manner, and the infinitive partakes, in a great 
measure, of the character of the noun, the participle of that of 
the adjective. 

Besides their application in the formation of compound tenses, 
as exhibited in the paradigms of verbs (§ 45 etc.), they serve 
principally the following purposes : 

The iNFnonYE is used as a Noun of the neuter gender, when 
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the action or condition, expressed by a verb, is to be stated as 

an abstract idea: ba^ @d)mimmen ift cinc gcfunbe Sctoe^ung 

(swimming is a healthy exercise) ; ba^ 9?eifcn ift eilt lel^rrcic^e^ 
SJergnugen (travelling is an instructive pleasure) . 

Note. The yerbs laffen (in the sense to cause somethinff.to be done^ like the French 
faire\ and fcitt (in the sense to he possible or necessary) arc never followed 
by the passive, bat always by the active infinitive, the latter with, the former 
withoat }u (§ 50, 4). (Sr tte§ etn ^avii bauen (he caused a house to be built, i. e. 
he had a house built); id) laffe meine 9u(^er btnten (I have my books bound); 
biefer Serlufl id n{4)t }u erfe^en (this loss cannot be repaired); ein foI4)er 3)orf(^Iag 
id iu bertoerfen (such a proposition is to be [must be] rejected). 

The Present Participle is very rarely used as a verbal form, 
and never with the verb fettl. Expressions like I am going ^ he 
was writing are to be rendered by the simple tense : id) (ieI)C, er 
fd)rtcb. But this participle is often used as an Adjective and 
sometimes as an Adverb^ as blefc 8anbfd)aft ift reijCtlb (this land- 
scape is charming) ; t)a§ IDCtnenbc ^inb eilt nad^ §aufe (the weep- 
ing child hastens home) ; er ^al^ mid) brol^enb an (he looked at 
me threateningly). 

The Past Participle is used exactly in the same way and for 
the same purposes as in English. 

§90. 

The Tense, i. e. time, is inseparable from the idea of action 
or condition, and therefore a necessary characteristic of the verb, 
and at the same time pertaining only to the verb. Particular mo- 
ments of time are to be expressed by special adverbs, as je^t (now), 
hoX^ (soon), l^eute (to-day), neuli^ (the other day) ; but gener- 
• al distinctions of time are expressed by the inflection of the verb. 
Since every action or condition is present to the mind as taking 
place, either at the moment of speaking, or before, or after it, 
we have three principal tenses : 

a. The Present Tense, as ic^ gel^e (I go, I am going), er 
arbeitct (he works), mir finb gufrieben (we are contented). 

b. The Past Tense, as id) Qing (I went), er arbeitete (he 
worked, h)ir tparen pfrieben (we were contented) . 

b. The Future Tense, as i(^ toerbe gel^en (I shall go), er 
tt)irb arbeiteu (he will work), \o\x werben jufrieben fein 

(we shall be contented) . 

As the EDglish, so has the German language, as we see from 
this, only two simple tenses, the Present and the Past. To form 
a future tense, both languages require an auxiliary verb, mak- 
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ing this a compound tense. By the same means other compound 
tenses can be formed, which are subdivisions of the principal 
tenses, so that we have, in the whole, six tenses : 

1. Present Tense : id) fc^retbc, I write. 

2. Past . " id^ fc^rteb^ I wrote. 

3. Future '\ td^ wcrbc fc^reiben, I shall write. 

4. Present Per&ct Tense : tc^| I)abc Qefdlrieben, I have written. 

5. Past " " m ^attC gefd^ricbcn, I had written. 

6. Future " " id^ n^erbe gefdjrieben ^aben, I shall 

have written. 
In most cases the two languages correspond in the application 
of these various tenses. A more minute treatment will have to 
point out such cases, in which the two languages differ in their 
application. But this goes beyond the limits of an elementary 
grammar. 

§91. 

The Person e3q)resse8 the particular relation in which the 
subject stands to the speaker. The subject is either the person 
or persons speaking (first person), or the person or persons 
spoken to (second person), or, finally, the person or thing or, 
persons or things spoken of (third person). For these we have 
special words called Personal Pronouns. These are : id) (I) , tpir 
(we), bii (thou), il)r (you), er, fie, e^ (he, she, it), fie (they). 
But besides this indication of the person we have an additional 
one in the infiection which the verb itself undergoes ; for in- 
stance : ^ 
First person : tc^ fpred^e (I speak), i^ bin jung (I am young), 

tt)ir fpredjen (we speak), mir finb jung (we are 

young) . 
Second person : bu fprid^ft (thou speakest), bu btftjung (thou art 

young), it)r fprec$t (you speak), i^r feib jung 

(you are young). 
Third person: er, fie, e^ fprid)t (he, she, it speaks), er, fie, e^ 

ift jung (he, she, it is young), fie fpredjen (they 

speak), fie finb Jung (they are young). 

When the sulJiject is a noun, it. must, being a person or thing spoken of, also be 
the third person, as ber ^ann fpric^t (the man speaks), bad 9u(^ ffi neu (the book is 
new), bte Sofld flfegcn (the birds fly). 

§92. 
According to the usual grammatical terminology^ we call the 
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changes wrought to express gender, number and case, Declen- 
sion, those used for the expression of degree, Comparison, and 
all those formed on the verb. Conjugation ; so that we have the 
following three forms of inflection : 

1 . Declension, or the inflection of Nouns, Substantive Pronouns 
and Determinating Adjectives according to gender, number 
and case. ^ 

2. CoHPARTSON, or the inflection of Qualitative Adjectives and 
Adverbs according to degree. 

S. Conjugation, or the inflection of Verbs according to num- 
ber, person, mood and tense. 

in. AGBEEMENT AND QOVESJSnttJSNT. 

§93. 

Having seen in § 76 — 83 what different parts of speech we 
may meet in a sentence, and in § 84 — 91, what changes some of 
them may have to undergo when used in a sentence, we shall now 
see what relations of the various parts of speech to each other 
may be expressed by means of these inflections. 

Li the sentence bie fleincn ^inber fpielten (the little children 
played) the termination er in ^inbet indicates the plural, the letter 
t in fpicltcn the past tense. Both express ideas which lie in the 
nature of the words, in the first that of number, in the second, 
that of time ; for there may be either one child or more children, 
and the act of playing may be either present, past or future. Now 
the termination en in f (etneit and in fpiettett are also forms of the 
plural, but neither the word flein nor the word fpiefctl admits of 
the idea of number. This idea can be conceived only in regard 
to nouns and their substitutes, i. e. to objects, persons or things, 
but not to adjectives or verbs. The grammatical form of a 
plural is given to these words, only to indicate externally their 
relation to the plural S^iuber, to express their harmony with this 
noun. Neither flcineu nor fptcltCll depend on ^Inber, for the 
former is added as a companion, the latter is the predicate and 
must, as such, be quite as independent as the subject. This 
close relation of any word to another in the same sentence, which 
is free from dependence, we call Agrreement. 

We must here guard the student from the misconception that words which agree 
with each other, necessarily hare the same termination. DiiSiBrent words are de- 
clined or coi^ugated in different ways, and the inflection of a word is a purely ety- 
mological matter, independent of syntax. But a word that is to agree with another 
must be in the same number and person, if a verb, or in the same gender, number 
and case. If not a rerb, for instance : — • 
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i4 tMftt cineit neincn ^unb, I bought a litt&e dog, 
tu faufte^ tin groged Oilb, you bought a large picture, 
biefe 99Iuincn gel^&ren meittcr ©^uefler, these flowers belong to my sister. 
Here faufte agrees with i<^ as first person singular, taufttft with bu as seeond per- 
son singular, ge^^ren with Oluntnt as third person plural, dnen and nrincit agree with 
J^unb as aocnsatiye of the masculine, 0rogc« with Silb as accusatlTe of the neuter gen- 
der, biefe with Slumen as nominative plural, and meinar with 6<^toefler as dative of the 
feminine gender. 

§94. 

In the sentence bet TloiXin f Ul^rt ben ^nabett (the man leads the 
boy) the termination n in ^abetl is given to express a very 
different relation from the one just spoken of. Here the word 
^nabe is not to agree with any other word,' but it stands in a 
relation of dependence to the word fiil^rt; it is acted upon and 
affected by this word which exercises a certain power over it, 
and this relation we call GoTemment ; the word ffll^rt governs 
the word ^abe which therefore stands in the Accusative case. 

In the sentences 

x6) fauf te cin SSni^, I bought a book, 

bcr Settler banfte il^m, the beggar thanked him, 
gebenfe jnettt, remember me, 

the words Slid), i^ttl and meitl are governed by the words faufte, 
banfte and gebenfe. If any word governs another word, it causes 
this other word to stand in one of the oblique cases, Genitive, 
Dative or Accusative ; thus in our sentences Sud^ is the accusa- 
tive, i^m the dative, and mein the genitive. 

§95. 

In $§ 93 and 9i we have seen that certain forms of inflection are required to ex- 
press either agreement or government. There are however, some others which are 
independent of either, and only dependent on the thought or conception of the spea- 
ker; and so we have to distinguish the following three classes : 

1. Forms for the relation of Agreement. 

a. All kinds of ui£{^'ec^tt>es, i. e. articles, pronominal adjectives, qualitative a^eo- 
tives, quantitative a^ectives or numerals (to some extent) and verbal adjectives 
or participles, must agree with the nouns they determine, in gender, number and 
case: as ter S5me (the lion), tinti J^aufetf (of a house), ben ZWnn (to the daugh- 
ters), biefe 93Iume (this flower), meinen SItern (to my parents), dn gro§er .^unb (a 
large dog), »ri§e« a3rob (white bread), »ielr' £eute (many people), bai ®lud gtoeier 
greunbe (the happiness of two fHends), bie ffeier be« bicrten ^uli (the celebration of 
the fourth of July), cin fingenber ®cgel (a singing bird), gebrudte Sduc^er (printed 
books). 

b. Verbg must agree with their -sutijects in number and person, as \^ laufe (I run), 
er gel^t (he goes), i^r la^t (you laugh). 

10 
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2. Fonns for the relation of Goyernmknt* 

Such are only the oblique cases, i. e. CfenUive, Dative and AecusoHve of nounB 
and substantive pronouns, (see note to § 79), as bie Siugen be< Stinl>tt (the eyes of 
the child), gieb ti bent ^nahtn (giye it to the boy), er tabett mti]) (he blames me), er 
gef&llt i^neit (he pleases them). 

8. Forms which express neUker agreement nor government. 

a. The number of nouns (singular or plural). 

b. The degrees of comparison in adjectives and adverbs. 

c. The moods and tenses of verbs. 

These, as we have stated, depend only on the conception of the speaker, and not 
on any grammatical relation. 

§96. 

It remains only for as to state what pakts of speech cak 
GOVERN other words. These are : 

a. The Noun^ when it stands in immediate relation to an- 
other noun that depends on it, in which case it always 
governs the Genitive, as bad Slltcr bed 3Kanned (the 
man's age), bad @nbe bed ^ud^ed (the end of the book). 

Of the words of the following three classes, some govern the 
Genitive, some the Dative and some the Accusative, and some of 
them can even govern two cases. 

b. The Adjective^ as er tft bed ?cbcnd milbc (he is tired of 
life), bad ift llttr angcncl)m (this is agreeable to me), bad 
®onb Xoax eitteit gug lang (the ribbon was one foot long). 

c. The Verh^ as cr crinticrt [ic^ beffeit (he remembers that), 

id^ banfc bit (I thank you), cr fd^lagt ben §unb (he 

strikes the dog), ic^ fc^ricb tit eitteit ^rief (I wrote you 
a letter), er jei^t il^ bed ^etnigd (he accuses him of 
deception). 

d. The Preposition^ as er faitl bed Oelbed toegeu (he came 
on account of the money), fomm mit Ittit (come with 
me), id) tt)at ed fiir t^ti (I did it for him), er ift itt bem 
§aufe (he is in the house), er gel^t itt bad ^aud (he goes 
into the house). (Compare § 67 — 71.) 

The Adverb, the Conjunction and the Interjection are 
three parts of speech which can never stand in the relation of 
agreement or government to any word in the sentence. 

IV. THE DEPFEKBIVT KUmS OF SENTENCES. 

§97. 

A Sentence, according to § 76, is a thought expressed in 
words, and consists of a subject and a predicaie* 
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It is called a Simple Sentence, when only one statement is 
made, i. e. when it has only one predicate, as bcr S'nabe fptelt 
(the boy plays), ba^ §au^ ift alt (the house is old), and a Com- 
pound Sentence, when two or more statements are made, i. e. 
when it has more than one predicate^ as ber Sttabc \pxtlt UUb 

Jiucjt (the boy plays and sings;, ba^ |)au^ ift alt, aber bic ©d^eune 

ijt neu (the house is old, but the barn is new), cr fommt mcf|t, 
IDeil er tvant t[t (he does not come, because he is sick) . 

A Simple Sentence is nude, when it contains only those 
parts which are absolutely necessary to a sentence, i. e. Subject, 
Copula and Predicate (the latter two sometimes in one word [§ 98, 

Note]), as ber ^aum ift t)od} (the tree is high), ba^ 'J)idbd)cn fingt 

(the girl sings), and amplified, when to these necessary parts some 
modifications are added, which have not themselves the form of 
sentences, as ber alte S3aum ift fct)r Ijoi} (the old tree is very 
high), ba^ luftige aJidbi^en fingt eiu (iieb (the merry girl sings a 
song). 

According to the form of the thought expressed, a sentence 
may be declarative, interrogati/ve, optative or imperative. 

A Declarative sentence contains an assertion, as ba6 ^JJferb 
ift ein jel)r nu(§Uc^e^ Sll)ter (the horse is a very useful animal), 
(iart{)agD murbe t)on ben Sft5mern gerftort (Carthago was destroyed 
by the Romans), i^ l}abe memen ^ruber feit brei JiJoc^en nid^t 

gefeljeu (I have not seen my brother for three weeks). 

An Interrogative sentence contains a question, as l^aft bu ba6 
^ud) gelfuuft (have you bought the book) ? mv gab t^m biefe^ 

($)elb (who gave him this money)? \va^ I)dft bu gef^rieben (what 
have you written) ? 

An Optative sentence expresses a wish, as 0, ba^ er fame 

(oh, that he might come) ! ^atteftbii bod) t)a^ md)t gefagt (would, 

that you had not said this) ! 

An Imperative sentence expresses a command or request, as 

ge^' nad) ^uuje (go home) ! >d\cibt bei mir (stay with me) ! 

The Parts of the Simple Sentence. 

§98. 

A. The Subject may be 

1. a noun or substantive pronoun (§§ 77 and 79, Note) : ber 
Sifi^ ift runb (the table is round), ber SBagcl filigt (the bird 
sings), t»it arbeiten (we work), tad iftf^ou (that is beautiful). 
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2. It may be indeiinitelj expressed by the word ti (it), this 
not being used then as a personal pronoun : ed tft tdtt (it is 
cold), e6 regnct (it rains), eS frcut mic^ (I am glad). 

3. It is sometimes placed after the verh^ for the sake of em- 
phasis, and the regular place of the subject, before the verb, is^ 
then filled out by ed which, in this case, is a mere expletive : 

„t^ l^cult bcr @turm, ed brauft ba6 3Keer" (the gale is howling, 

the sea is roaring), e^ ruft icmanb (somebody calls, or, there is 
somebody calling). 

4. Sometimes it is not expressed at all. This is only the case in Imperatire sen- 
tences, when the pronoun of the second person is understood: (9mm (come)! arbcite 
(work) I ficbt 9(^t (pay attention) I 

B. The Predicate may be 

1. a verb in which predicate (attribute) and copula are united, 
either in simple forms : bie @onne fd^eittt (the sun shines), bu 
meiltfi (thou weepest), tDtr tamtn (we came), bie ^tttbet f{ll^ 
get! (the children sing) ; or in compound forms : tnit ^afrett 
QCfiegt (we have conquered), bu t»itft etftoonett (you will 
wonder), bie Jhll) t»Utht 0efl^Ia4^tet (the cow was slaughter- 
ed), er fatttt toojett (he can dance), il^r mft^t arbeiten 

(you must work) . In these compound forms the auxiliary takes 
the character of the copula, while the infinitive or participle 
takes that of the main (grammatical) predicate or attribute. 

2. It may, separated irom the copula, be expressed by an ad- 
jective or by a participle used as an adjective ; ba^ ^ixij ift tieit 
(the book is new), bie grau toar glfi<f U<^ (the woman was 
happy), biefe 5Uiufif 1ft tetjcn^ (this music is charming), mein 
§au« ift ©Ctfattft (my house is sold). 

Kote. It is proper to say, that a sentence, logically, consists of three principal parts, 
subject, copula and predicate, as ber Satcr ifl lleifio, (the father is diligent). In 
those cases where the copula and predicate are united in one word, as \^ 
((ibrcibe, (I write), bcr Stnaht fptcit, (the boy plays), wlr arbeiten, (we work), we 
are Justified in saying, that the root of the verb, f(breib, fpiel, arbrit, contains the 
predicate, while the termination of the verbi t» t, en etc. repr^ents the copula. 

3. It may be a noun or substantive pronoun (§79, Note) : 

ba^ ift ein ijOelQemdlbe (this is an oil painting), @d)iUcr mar 
em S)i(^tet (Schiller was a poet), ber SBoUfifc^ ift cin Gauges 

t^itt (the whale is a mammal), id) bin ed (it is I), ba«i War ft 
bit (that was you). 

C. The Copula 

appears as an independent word, only in sentences that have for 
their predicate an adjective (sometimes participle) or noun 
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(sometimes pronoun) : ^arl ift franf (Charles is sick), ia^ ®elb 

ifl Derloren (the money is lost), er toat ein 3lmcrifaner (he was 

an American), ba^ ift er (that is he). 

The Copula, generally, is some finite form of the verb feitt, bat a few other verbs 
sometimestakethecharacterof a mere oopnla; these are tocrben, blefben, fd^cittcn 
and beifcn : SBil^elm toirb 0ro§ (William is growing tall), ntdn Sreunb blieb ^efunb 
(my Mend remained well), ber Slitter idftini geru^rt (the Judge seems [to be] moved), 
mein @o^n bei%i SKonio (my son's name is Alonzo). 

§99. 

Concerning the AaBSlEMENT of the predicate with its subject 
we have to observe : 

A Verb, whether combining the character of the predicate 
and the copula, or appearing merely as the latter, must agree 
with its subject (§ 95) in person and number: id^ lefc (I read), 
bu 6ifl gliitfUc^ (you are happy), bic STaubc fliegt (the pigeon 
fiies), ttJir ttjerbeti fptclcn (we shall play), il^r fonnt gel^en (you 

™*y go)? ^ic §unbe bcUetl (the dogs bark). 

An Adjective, used as predicate, takes no termination^ but 
appears always in its primitive form : bcr ^tadfbav ift tetd^ (the 
neighbor is rich), bic Sa^e ift i^lau (the cat is sly), ba^ 35orf 
i[t f^tof^ (the village is large), bie ^^fetbe fittb fl^dtl (the horses 
are fine) . 

A Noun (or pronotm), used as predicate, must agree with its 
subject in ntmiber and case^ the latter being, for subject and pre- 
dicate always the nominative : x6) bin eiti Sftcnn (I am a man), 

bie d^ofe ift eitte Slume (the rose is a flower), bie Soigne tDO^ 

reu ftanfleilte (the sons were merchants). 

§ 100. 

The Amplified Sentence. 

Besides the three principle parts of a sentence, subject, copula 
and predicate, we may have various amplifications which modify 
either the subject or the predicate* 

A. The Subject may have the following amplifications : 
1. An Adjective : ber flei^igc ©driller lieft (the diligent schol- 
ar reads) , cin atmct SJienf d^ ift ungtUd lid^ (a poor man is un- 
fortunate) . There may even be more than one modifying ad- 
jective, or an adjective' may be further modified by an adverb : 

ber aitfmetffaitte, flei^ige ©(j^iiler Iteft (the attentive, dili- 
gent scholar reads), ein fel^t atmtt ajienfd^ ift unglilcflid^ (a 

very poor man is unfortunate) . 

10* 
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2. A Noun in the Nominative case : ttbnin ^rktM^ tear flegrei^^ (king Frederic 
was victorious), (doctor Srann ift gefi^icft (Doctor Brown is skillfal). Such a noun 
may be connected with the main subject by the coi^unctlon aid : ^riebrid) al6 HbniQ 
tear flro§ (Frederic, as a king, was great), Sraun aH firjt ift fiefdjfdt (Brown, as a phy- 
sician, is skillful). Especially common is the apposition which is always to be in- 
cluded by commata : ^umbolbr, tet grpie Raturforfcficr, ift tobt (Humboldt, the great 
naturalist, is dead). 

3. A Noun in the Genitive case: bcr StQetttpmcr >e§ ^au- 
fc0 ift rci^ (the owner of the house is rich), RatV^ ©djtDCftcr 
ift DCr^eirat^Ct (Charles' sister is married). 

4. An Adverb f generally an adverb of place : birfer 9aum l^fcr ift alt (this tree here 
is old), ba0 genfter tort ob«ii ift offen(the window up there is open), bad Concert geflcrn 
»ar f(b5n (the concert yesterday [of yesterday] was beautiful). 

6, A Preposition with a noun or pronoun governed by it: mtiit 8ruber in Wila* 
ttlpf^ia ift franf (my brother in Philadelphia is sick), biefed ®ebi(bt t>on 4>eine iftretjenb 
(this poem of J^eine's is charming), bie 92a4)ri(bt uber if^n ift traurig (the news about 
him is sad). 

6. An Jf^ntYive with the preposition ju: bie (9etDobn^eit )U roucf^etiift aQgetnrin 
(the habit of smoking is common), bie 92eigung }U fpfclcn ift gefa^rlic!^ (the inclination 
for gambling is dangerous). 

B. The Predicatb can have the following amplifications : 

1. Nouns and pronouns in oblique cases (genitive, dative, ac- 
cusative) : iti) gcbcnfe meinet ^eimatf^ (I ^^ thinking of 

my home), ba^ Steib gcfdUt bcm Wtdb^Cn (tlie dress pleases 
the girl), 2Bi(l)ctm fd^ricb einen SBtief (William wrote a 
letter), Dcrgig mein ttid|t (forget me not), id) banfc bit (I 
thank you), ber ^unb bi^ if^tt (tlie dog hit him). 

A verb may govern two cases at once, of which one always is the accusative, the 
other being either the dative or genitive. An accusative governed by a verb is called 
the direct object of the sentence, and a verb which governs the aocasative, a transL 
tive verhy while verbs which cannot govern the accusative are called intransitive. In 
the sentence ber Skater faufte tin SRud) (the father bought a book), cin 93u4 is in the ac- 
cusative case, and is the object of the transitive verb faufte. If a transitive verb is 
followed by a dative besides the accusative, the word in the dative is called the indi- 
rect object. In the sentence ber Sater faufte trtn <2o6ne ein ^vlH^ (the father bought 
a book for the son), ein 33uc^ is the direct and bent 8obne the indirect object. 

An active sentence containing a transitive verb may be changed to a passive sen- 
tence, and in this case the direct object becomes the subject of the new sentence, as 
cin 93u4) murbc ))on bem Sater oefauft (a book was bought by the father). Here ein 
93u((^ is the sul^ect, and, therefore in the nominative case. But only the direct object 
can, by such a transformation of the sentence, become the subject. 

Some/ew verbs govern a genitive besides an accusative : ber €(^urfe beraubte mM^ 
mtint^ ®rltei (the villain robbed me of my money), er bef4)ulbiflt biefen SKann tet 
Racf^laffigfcit (he accuses this man of negligence). 

2. Prepositions followed by a noun or pronoun (or rather, 
nouns or pronouns governed by prepositions) : ntein Dnfel ttJOl^nt 
in bet ^tabt (my uncle lives in town), mtV fptad^eit I^Ptl Mt 
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(we talked of you) , bein ??reunb tai)tt fitet bit ® efd^ic^te 

(your friend laughed about the story), bcitt Sruber ftagt ttad^ bit 
(your brother inquires for you). 

3. Adverbs of all kinds, of place, time, manner, degree, etc. : 
ber %V^t mo^nt l^iet (the physician lives here), biefer ^rief fam 
geftem (this letter came yesterday), mein 23etter gel^t fo (my 
cousin walks this way). 

4. An Infinitive with the preposition jti, which has the character of a direct object 
of the preceding verb, er ericartete gu fallen (he expected to fall, i. e. he expected a 
fall), er Derfpra^) }ti anttootten (he promised to answer, i. e. he promised an answer). 
Such an infinitlTe may itself be further modified by an object or adverb, as er gebenft 
6fter gu tommen (he intends to come oftener), i^ fur^tete bad Bpitl gu oerlieren (I was 
afraid to lose [I should lose] the game). 

The Compound Sentence. 

§ 101. 

A compound sentence is formed, either by the coordination or 
subordination of two simple sentences. 

Coordination is the connecting of two sentences of cgwaZrawA;, 
with one another, by means of certain conjunctions : er Qtljt tttlft 
bll tommft (he goes and you come) ; er terut nid}t^, ^etttt er ift 
nid^t flet^ig (he learns nothing, for he is not diligent). In these 
cases, each simple sentence contains a statement made for its 
own sake and independent of the other, but connected with it on 
an equal footing. The coordinative conjunctions^ i. e. those 
which connect two sentences of equal rank, are : 
unb, and fonbern, but 

obcr, or foiDof)! — ate (afe mif), as well 

benn, for — as 

aber, but enttoeber — ober, either — or 

altein, but iDeber — nod^, neither — nor. 

(compare § 72.) 

Subordination is the connecting of two simple sentences of 
different rank, one of them being the principal, the other the 
dependent sentence : er fling, aid bu tamft (he went when you 

came), er lernt nic^t^, ttieil er nid)t ftei^ig ift (he learns nothing, 

because he is not diligent). In these cases the sentences er fling 
and er lernt nid)t^, contain statements made for their own sake 
and are called principal sentences, while the sentences al6 bu , 
!amft and iDeil er ntc^t flei^ig ift, are only modifications of those 
principal sentences^ and are called dependent (or subordinate) 
sentences^ 
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Dependent sentences are always modifications of principal sentences, and can 
be changed to such modifications as are not separate sentences at all : mdn Srubtr, bcr 
Irani i^, hltiU lu J^aufe (my brother who is sick, remains at home), can be changed 
to mein (ranter 93ruber bleibt ju ^aufe (my sick brother etc.); i4 'oufc tii^fc^ %il)> ni<^t, 
iDcil idi (ein Qelb babe (I do not buy this picture, because I have no money) to : 
i^ faufe biffed SSilb auB Wlanqtl an eelt ni<tt (I do not boy this picture flrom want 
of money) ; id^ iveig, ba§ er atiflefommeti id (I know that he has arrived) to : \^ »rif frin 
Sngefommes ffin, i. e. von feiner Snlunft (I know oi his having arriyed, i.e. of his arrival). 
Note. From the last example we see, that the object of a verb may be a sentence, i. 
e. a dependent clause which takes the place of a noun (comp. § 80). In the 
same way the sulfject (§ 77) may be a d^endent clause. In the sentence etf 
freut mi6i, baf er glficfli^i {fl(I am glad of it, that he is happy), the dependent 
sentence, beginning with ba§, is the subject to the predicate freut, and we can 
say bag er glficflii^ if) (fein ®lud) freut mid^. But when the sul]|)ect (here the de- 
pendent clause) is placed after the predicate, its normal place, before the pre- 
dicate, most be filled by the expletive ti (§ 96). 
Interrogative sentences in which an actual inquiry is made, as loie l^ief er (what 
* was his name) ? toann tvirb er lomsien (when will he come) ? are direct questions, and 
are as such principal sentences. But if the thought contained in a question is made 
the object of the predicate of another sentence, it becomes an indirect question, as i^ 
fragte ibn, »{c er bfeU (I asked him, wliat his name was); {6 »e{§ nic^t, »ann er (om« 
men with (I do not know, when he will come). That which originally was a princi- 
pal sentence, has thus become a dependent sentence, i. Ci a mere modification of 
another sentence, and we may say tor it : i4) fragte nadf fefnem 9lamtn (I inquired 
for his name); i^ toeif tie 3eit feiner Vnfunft nitbt (I do not know the time of hia 
arrival). Hence everp indirect question is a dependent sentence. 

A dependent sentence need not always follow its principal sentence, but it may 
precede it, or be inclosed betwean its parts. We can say : ^^ toerbe )it JBett ge^s» 
wcnti idgi mit biefer Vrbcit fcrtig bin (I shall go to bed when I am done with this 
work), ort wcnn idf mit biefer tirbeit fcrtig bin, iverbe i^ )u fdttt gel^cn, or finally: i^ 
tterbc, tDcnn idgi mit biefer Vrbcit fertig bin, iu Sett ge^en. 

§ 102. 

Dependent Sentences are, as we have seen, in fact, only 
modifications of principal sentences, and this subordination or 
dependence is indicated by special words that introduce them, and 
by which they are directly recognized as dependent sentences. 

These words, introducing dependent sentences, are : 

1. The Relative Pronouns tott.toa^, t^el^^ev, bet (§ 30) : 

fESct gefunb fcin xoiU, mug mftfetg Icbcn (he who would be well 
must live temperately). SBad id) bit gefagt l)abe, ift Xoaf^v 
(what I have told you, is true). 3^a^ Sudb, tOCl^d bu ttt ber 
^anb l^aft, gc^5rt mir (the book you have in your hand, belongs 

to me). Qij gtng l^eute ju bem aWanne, &er gcftem l^tcr xoav (I 

went to that man to-day, who was here yesterday.) 

2. The Relative Adverbs loie^ t»0f IHatttt, and the com- 
pounds of too with prepositions^ as tHOIttft; ttfOI^Ott^ tOOhti 
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etc. @t ^pxxcift gerabe fo^ tuie fein SSater (he speaks exactly as 
his father does). (Sic fommt Don ber ©cgcnb, mo mctnc Sc^toe* 

fter tcbt, (she comes from the neighborhood where my sister 

lives). Qi) tpeife nlcl)t, t»ann cr fd^ricb (I do not know, when 
he wrote). Sr jcifltc mir ba^ ^^nftrument, womit er bie Dpera^ 

tion gemad)t ^atte (he showed me the instrument with which he 
had performed the operation), ©age mir, t0Obnt^ man bie6 
Derl^inbcm fann (tell me, by what this can be prevented.) 

3. The SuBORDiNATiVE Conjunctions ba% oh, tuetl, aW, 

mettn^ tt>ie etc. (compare § 73.) : Qd) glaube nidjt, baf^ er ge:^ 
ftorben ift (I do not believe that he is dead), grage il)n, ob er 

morgen fommen fann (ask him, if he can come to-morrow). Qi) 

ge^e nid^t xxC^ SEl^eater, tuell id) feine ^t\t l^abe (I do not go to 

the theatre, because I have no time). 91W id) in SRom toar, 
lernte \6) ibn fennen (when I was in Rome, I made his acquaint- 
ance) . SBSetttt ba« SBetter gnt bleibt, merben xoxx auf ^ 8anb 

ge^cn (if the weather remains pleasant, we shall go to the coun- 
try). @r ift no(^ nic^t gefommen, t»it id) fe^e (I see, he has not 
come yet). 

Dependent sentences are sometimes contracted or abridged by means of an In- 
finitive or Participle, For er faffti, baf er mid^ treffen toerbe (he hoped, that he would 
meet me), we may say : er ^offte mi4) ftu treffen ; for ber &nabt, ber 9on feinem Sattr beflraft 
loorben v>av. toeinte (the boy who had been punished by his father, wept) : ber son feinem 
Sater bejirafte ^nabe toeinte; for er ging wetter, inbem er ft(^ umfa^ (he went on, while he 
looked round): er ging, ft^ umfe^enb, tneiter. 

Especially common is the following construction : If a dependent sentence is to ex- 
press the aim or object of the predicate in the principal sentence, it often is. Instead 
ofbeingformedby means of the conjunction ba§ or bamit and a finite verb, formed 
by means of the coi^unction urn and an infinitive with gu, so that, in such a case, we 
have a dependent sentence without a finite verby as i6i fage bir tai. um bic^ oor ber (St* 
fabr iu aarnen for bamit [^ bid) name (I tell you this, in order to warn you of the dan- 
ger) j er lam, um ^bfc^ieb ju net) men (he came to take leave). 

VI. ABBANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

§103. 

The different parts forming a sentence, are to succeed each 
other according to certain principles and rules which determine 
the Normal succession of words. The speaker or writer has, how- 
ever, the liberty to deviate from this normal succession. But this 
liberty is again restricted by certain rules and limits within which 
it may move, but beyond which it cannot go without being wrong. 
Such diviations from the normal succession, which are according 
to rule, and correct, are called Inversions, 
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Subject. 



1. SOSil^cIm 

Wmiam 

2. mi\)dm 

3. SBi^cIm 

4. SBtl^ctm 

w. 



Normal Sacoession of Words. 

§ 104. 
Principal Declarativb Sentence. 

Predicate. 



Finite Verb. 

fc^rcibt 

writes. 
has 

iiat 

has 

fd^ricb 

wrote 



Adverbs, Otjecta etc 



AttHbfOe. 



gcfd^ricbcn. 

written. 

gefc^rieben. 

written. 



^cutc cinen Srtcf nad^ Setpjtg 

to-day a letter to Leipzig 

l)cutc cincn Sricf nad) i!etp;;tg. 

to-day a letter to Leipzig. • 

1. In every principal declarative sentence (§97 & 101 .) the whole 
(logical) subject must be given, before the predicate can com- 
mence ; for instance : bic langc unb forgftittig au^gcarbeitctc 9?cbe 
be^ ^crm 9^1. 5R., gel^altcn tm 9?cprd{cntantcnhauf c gu aBafJjtngton 
am I6tcn bc^ uori^en SUJonat^, macule cincn bcbcntcnbcn ©nbnidt 
auf aUc gcgcntoartigcn SDiitglicbcr bc^ fiaufc^, (the long and care- 
fully written speech of Mr. A. B., delivered in the house of re- 
presentatives at Washington, on the 15th ot last month made a 
great impression upon all the members of the house who were 
present) . Here the subject closes with 3J{onat^/ and the predi- 
cate begins with niQ^tC. 

2. T\ie 'predicate always must hegin with the finite verb, while 
its attribute comes last (Ex. 2. 3.), all modifying expressions 
that may be added (adverbs, objects etc.) being enclosed between 
these two. 

Note. In English, an adverb is fireqnently placed between the subject and the finite 
verb : / never go there', he evidently forgot it. This cannot be done in Ger- 
man, where all adverbs of the predicate must, in a principal sentence, eome 
after the finite verb : iii ge^e nie bortl^in ; er vergaf ti offenbor. 

3. By the term Attribute we here signify the grammatical 
predicate, if this is seperate from the copula (§ 77, 78 & 98). 
fc)ince the copula is always a finite verb, and the predicate, there- 
fore, if combining copula and attribute in one word, must also 
be finite, we have marked here the column for the copula by the 
term Finite Verb, and the student will observe that a predicate 
combining attribute and copula in one word, must take the place 
of the copula^ the place for the attribute being vacant in such a 
case (Ex. 1. 4). 

4. If the Attribute consists of a noun or adjective with a verb, 
the verb comes last: ger binanb ift — ® Olbat QttOtfCU (Ferdi- 
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nand has been a soldier) ; bu ttJtrft — f tailf t»ttbcn (you will 
get sick) ; er l)Offt — tCld^ )U toer^ett (he hopes to get rich) . 

5. If the Attribute consists of two or more verbs, the aux- 
iliary comes after the principal verb, and hence the infinitive, 
with or without ;;u, after the participle : er fann — fleftS^Iafetl 
^abcn (he may have slept) ; fie mu^ — Qef Olttttietl feiti (she 
must have come) ; tnir fiub — beftroft tVUtbett (we have been 
punished) ; il)r foiutt — tietlduttt^ct tHOtbett feitt (you may 
have been slandered) ; er gtaubte — qttt&nmt Jtt ^abcn (he 
thought to have dreamt) ; bu fct)elnft — bettOgetl tOOtbett Jtt 
feitt (you seem to have been deceived). 

6. An infinitive with gu which doee not express intention^ hut is an amplification 
(the object) of the principal verb r§ 100, B, 4.) may, like any other modification, pre- 
cede the attribute, if this is an infinitive or participle, as er totrb bad ^avii gu terlaufen 
fu4}en (he will try to sell the house); {6^ ^atte bic^ )U fel^en ge^offt (f had hoped to see 
you) ; er l^at toieber gu fallen gefurd^tet (he feared he might fall again). But it is prefera- 
ble to have such an infinitive with itjs objects or adverbs follow the attribute, the 
infinitive with ju being at the very end of the whole sentence : er toirb fud^en, bad .^aud 
au ))erfaufen ; ic^ bdtie gel^offt, btc^ ju fel^en ; er ^at gefur(j)tet, toieber ju fallen. 

Ifthe principal verb is not a compound, but a simple finite verb, the infinitive 
with gu must, of course, be at the end of the sentence, as {(^ lounfi^e, biefed 93u(t no(^ 
einmal ju lefen (I wish to read this book: once more). 



Intem^ative 

Word, 
A. 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
B. 1. 2Ba§ 

What 

2. SBag 

What 

3. SBarum 

Why 

4. 2Bann 

When 



§ 105. 
Principal Interrogative Sentence. 

Finite 



Verb. 

Scfereibt 

Writes 
Has 

fiat 

Has 

Sdjrieb 

Wrote 

fcfcreibt 

writes 
has 

bat . 

has 

fct)rieb 

wrote 



Sv^ect. 

SQBilbelm? 

WiUiam? 

ffiilbelm 
SBilbelm 
SBilbeim 

SBiibeim? 

w.? 
SBilbclm 

w. 

2Bilbelm 

3Bilbelm 
w. 



AdverbSt Oljects etc. 



bcutc eincn 93rief nad& Seipjig' 

to-day a letter to Leipzig 

beute einen 95rief na(ib Seipjicjv 

to-day a letter to Leipzig? 



Attribute, 



gefd&rieben ? 

written ? 



gef dbrieben ? 

written? 



gefdbrieben ? 

written ? 

gefdbrlcben? 

written ? 



beiite einen S5rlef nadb Seip^ig 

to-day a letter to Leipzig 

einen Srief nadb SeipjigV 

a letter to Leipzig? 

1. In every principal interrogative sentence, i. e. direct ques- 
tion (§97 and 101) which does not contain any interrogative 
pronoun or adverb, the finite verb comes first (Ex. A, 1. 2. 3. 
4.), and next to it the subject. The attribute, if separated from 
the copula, stands last, and ail modifying expressions are insert- 
ed between the subject and the attribute. If a principal interro- 
gative sentence contains an interrogative pronoun or adverb, this 
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takes the first place, all the remaining parts of the sentence 
following in the same order as in the other case, (Ex. B, 1. 2. 
3. 4.). 

2. The German language never uses the verb tl^un (to do) as 
an auxiliary verb, and sentences like do^ you see him f must be 
rendered in the form see you him f i. e. ftcl^ft bu il^n ? 

(For fbrther remarlu see § 107.) 
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1. A dependent interrogative sentence, or indirect question, 
(§ 101.) requires the same arrangement of words as a depen- 
dent declarative sentence. 

2. By the term Connective we here signify the word which 
characterizes a dependent sentence as such, and which is either 
a suhordincUive conjunction (§ 73, 1. 3.), or a relative pronoun 
or adyerh (§ 30. and § 73, 2.). This connective takes the first 
place in the sentence, and is immediately followed by the subject. 
A peculiar feature of the German language is, that it distin- 
guishes the dependent sentence from the principal by its external 
form, i. e. by a different arrangement of words, placing, in the 
dependent sentence, the finite verb at the end. Immediately be- 
fore it comes the attribute, and the modifying expressions are in- 
serted between the subject and the attribute. 

3. Whether the dependent sentence follows or precedes the principal sentence, 
or is enclosed between its parts, it always mast be separated fh>m it by a comma : Q^ 
toiO il^tn untifiin, ba bu ed ttunfiteft or i(t toill i^m. ba bu e« tounfdbeft, toergeil^en or ha bu e« 
lDunf4^efl, toin ii^ i^m »cr|(i()en (since you wish so, I will pardon him). 

4. The remarks made § 104, 4. 6. concerning an attribute that consists of more 
than one word, find their application here too : man fagtc tnir, ba§ er frant getoortocn 
fei (I was told that he had faUen sick), »er lodf , to&t er gefast (abcti mag (who knows 
what he may have said). In such cases the finite verb may precede the attribute, 
and when the attribute consists of three verbal forms, it must do so, on account of 
rhythmical euphony: i^^ fans mir'tf nic^t anhttt erfl&ren, cU ba§ mrine U^r fi^oit ^tfitxn 
mut gcflol^lcn worbcn fein (I cannot explain it otherwise than that my watch 

must have been stolen yesterday); „ fobalb angenommen loirb, baS ber le^tere meinnt 

SBiflnt Updttc c{nf<|)ranf(n I&nticn," (as soon as we assume, that the latter [cause] 
might have restricted my will) ; Schiller. — ,Mt • • • • tear aber oiel g« felir mit fli^ ttnb 
feinen 9I(1!4)ten ^efd^fiftigt, alt bag er e< hattt fibel cmpffitbeti foOcn'' (but he was too 
much engaged with himself and his intentions, to take offence at it), Ocsthe, 

5. Finite forms of the auxiliary verbs l^abtn and fciti are, in 
dependent sentences, often left ovty and this in the most refined as 
well as in colloquial style : ,,®r jaubcrt, bt« il^m gef c<^te, t)crft(in:^ 
biflc Scute, bic ganj na^c gcgcntoftrtig gcwefcn (sc. marcn), bic fclbft 
jur 9?cttung bcr cingelncn beigctragcn (sc. fatten), auf ba« I)ciligftc 
t)crfi(^crn, ba^ alle gercttet fcicn." (He hesitates until sedate 
and sensible people who had been standing close by, and had 
themselves assisted in the rescue of the individual persons, give 
him the most sacred assurance, that all are saved) ; Goethe. 

„9iur, ^ap, borgc ni^t bctbcncn, bic id} xtidj gcmad^t (sc. t)abe)." 

(Only, Hafi, borrow not of those made rich by me) ; Leasing. 

6. When a dependent sentence is formed by means of um gu and an infinitive, in- 
stead of the conjunction bamlt or baf and the finite yerb (§ 77 .)) the conjunction um must 
be the Jlrst word of iliis sentence, while the it^mtive foith gu must be placed at the 
very end of it: er gei^t na^ Suropa, um feinen Sater bort gu bcfud^en (he goes to Europe, 
in order to visit there his fitther); er eilte na^ ^aufe, um nid^t 99n bem brol^enben 9t* 
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mittn errti^t |u mermen (he hastened home, not to be overtaken by the threatening 
storm.) 

7. An InfinitiTe with }u which does not express intention, is not to be regarded 
as an abridged dependent sentence, and cannot be dianged to one, without doing 
ylolence to the spirit of the language. It is simply an amplification (the object) of 
the predicate and has, as such, its place, where all the amplifications of the predicate 
have it, i. e. betweeji the finite verb and the attribute. Compare § lOi, 6. 



§ 107. 



Principal interrogative and dependent sentences have the fol- 
lowing characteristics in common ; 

1. The subject, object or any adverb of the sentence, must 
stand first, if it is the interrogative or relative pronoun or adverb : 

SEBet.(who) l)at eiuen ^ricf i3cfd)rieben ? 
geSad (what) liataBiUicImgefdjrtcbeu? 
9Spt>oti (of what) \)at 9BUf)cIm gefdiriebcn? 
9Bill)e{m, >er (who) einen Sricf C|efd)riebcn l)at. 
!Dcr Srief, mel^en (which) ®Ul}eIm gefd)rieben l^at. 
S^ mi^, toatum (why) aBUl)eIm gefd)rieben ^at. 

2. The only part of speech by which an interrogative or re- 
lative pronoun can, in the same sentence, be preceded, is the 
preposition : 

Sltt tueti (to whom) \)at ffiil^elm gcfc^rieben ? 
-3d) totx^ xiidjt, an ttiett 9iBilt)eIm gefdjrieben t)at. 

3. If an interrogative or relative pronoun is in the genitive 
ca^e^ governed by a noun, or- is used as an adjective qualifying 
some noun, this noun cannot be separated from it : 

SGSeffen ^o^n (whose son) l)at cincn ^rief gcf d^ricbcn ? 
aCSeld^en »rief (which letter) \jat SBtlt)elm gef^rieben? 
QA) mei^r tticffen 9tameti (whose name) er yefc^rieben {)at. 
S^ peiB, t»ci^cn ®rief cr geld)riebeu l)at. 

4. In interrogative and dependent sentences, a personal pro- 
noun standing in an objective case (dative or accusative) with- 
out any preposition, generally jprecec^es the subject, if this is not 
itself a personal pronoun : 

§at fcii^ bein 33ater gcfef)en (has your father seen you) ? 
feirb ittir \>a^ l)C[fen (will that help me) ? 
Da f ^11 ber l^eljrer getabelt l)Qt (since the teacher has re- 
buked him). 

SBenn Sl^tien jcmanb begcgnct (if any body meets you). 
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§ 108. 

Mqjdifying Parts. 

The position of all modifying parts, i. e. adverbs,* objects, &c. 
is definite with regard to the principal parts, i. e. to subject, 
finite verb and attribute, but their position with regard to each 
other is not so definite. The modifying parts of the same sen- 
tence may sometimes be arranged in two or more different ways, 
all of them being correct. "We can say : ©iefcr ^abe ^at burd^ 

f cinen glei^ f eiuem SSater t)ict i^reubc bcrcitct, or : btcfer ^nabe 
l^at feinem SSater bur^ fcinen glcig t)tcl greube bereitct, or finally : 
btefer ^nabc l^at feinem SJater Diet greube burd) feinen ^kx^ bercitet, 

(this boy has caused much joy to his father by his diligence). 
As a general principle it is to be observed that 

Every modifying word precedes the one which it modifies. 

Hence the modifiers all precede the attribute in everydassof sentence, as is 
seen from the third example in each of the three preceding sections ; every qualifying 
acUective (as in English) precedes its noon: ber rei^ie ^ann fjat bent artnen 9{a(^bar lein 
@elb gegeben (the rich man has not given any money to the poor neighbor), every ad- 
verb, the adjective or adverb it qualifies : idb |)abe dit ganj neued S^aui gefauff (I have 
bought an entirely new house), er f(^rct(t auf erfi gut (he writes extremely well). 

Of the many special directions that might be given, the follow- 
ing are the most important. They state, what is generally^ 
though not always observed. 

X 1. Adverbs op time precede other adverbs as well as objects : 

3Jietn 4Bruber l)at geftern ein §au§ in ber ©tabt gefauft 

(my brother bought a house in town yesterday) . @r ift 
qeute fd|On t)ier gett)Cfen (he has already been here to- 
day). 

2. The indirect object (Dattve) precedes the direct object 
(Accusative) : '^er Slrjt t)at bent ^atienten ein ^ufder 
gegeben (the physician gave a powder to the patient). 

3)te 5Kntter brad)te bent tob ein ®pielgeug (the mother 

brought the child a toy) . 

3. Pronouns cause various changes of these rules 1 & 2, 
and take their place more according to rhythmical than 
grammatical principles, and are often placed nearer the 
beginning of the sentence than they would be according 
to those rules. 

a. If the DATIVE is a noun, the accusative a pronoun, 

the latter comes first : @r \)at ha^ ttteiner SJJntter gefagt 

(he said so to my mother) . 
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b. If both objects are pronouns, the Jieavier word^ i. e. 
the one which has more bulk and accent must come 
after the* lighter ; we aa.f : ^c^ j^abc tl^ttt biefe§ C^C^ 
geben (I gave this to him) ; . but we must say : x6) 

^abc c^ i^nt gcgcbcn (I gave it to him). 

c. Pebsonal pronouns in the dative or accusative, with- 
out any preposition, especially the reflexive pronoun, 
precede all other modifying parts : Qij l)abc il)n (jeftcrn 
m §OUfc gcfcl^cn (I saw him at home yesterday). Sr 

9at mix neutid^ cincn Sricf gcfd^ricbcn (he wrote me 
a letter the other day). @ic l^at fid) cbcn brctmal 
nac^ bit umgefe^en (she has just now looked round 
three times after you)^ 

f. The Adverb of Negation nf^t requires particular care, 
since its varied position has a decided influence upon the 
meaning of the sentence. 

a. If the negation refers to the whole sentence^ and the in- 
tention is, simply and entirely to deny what, without 
the adverb m6)t would be expressed affirmatively, this 
adverb must stand last he/ore the attribute or, if the 
finite verb contains the attribute, last of all : Qij l^abc 

l^cute betnem ©ruber biefc^ 33iif!) au^ 9?erfe^cn ntc^t gc:* 
gcbcn, or id) gab l^cute beinem ©ruber biefe6 ©ud) au« 

SBerfe^en nidjt (by mistake I did not give this book to 
your brother to-day). 

b. But if the intention is, to indicate the main thought of 
the sentence, contained in the attribute, to be affirmative^ 
and only its application to some special expression in 
the sentence negative, the adverb utd|t must stand «mme- 
diately he/ore this expression : 

S^ fjobt l^eute beinem ©ruber biefe^ ©u^ ntd^t au^ 3Ser* 

feben gegeben (not by mistake, but intentionally). 

Qd) tjobc ^eutc betnem ©ruber utd)t bieje^ ©ud^ au« ©er* 

f ebeu gegeben (not this book, but another) . 
04l 9tt6e ^eute ni^t beinem ©ruber btef e« ©ud) au6 ©er= 

fel^en gegeben (not to your brother, but to somebody 
else). 

34 l^abe nid^t beute beinem ©ruber biefe^ ©u(^ au« 

©erfe^en gegeben (not to-day, but some other time). 

5Rt^t id) ^abe f eute betnem ©ruber btefe^©udE) au« ©er* 

fe^en gegeben (not I, but some one else). This is the 
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.§ 109. SEPABABLE VERBS. 125 

only case in which an adverb precedes the subject 
without causing an inversion (comp. § 110. 1). 

e. In QtnESTiONS which begin with an interrogative word, the position of 
'* ni^^t is more indifferent, since the nature of such questions lays the stress 

upon the interrogative word. In the sentence : 
SDarum JfaH bu ni^t (eute (-) beineni SSruber (-) biefed 9tt^ (-) ium £efnt 

the adverb ni^t might oocnpj any place marked by a dash. Should in 
snoh a question nevertheless the intention be, to refer the negation to 
some special expression, the adverb must, of course, stand immediately 
before itt y^ 

§109. 

SEPABABLE VERBS. 

In the use of those forms of separable verbs, in which the 
prefix is to be separated from the simple verb, i. e. in thepresent 
and past tenses and the imperative mood (§ 60, 1.) the following 
rules are to be observed : 

a. The simple finite verb takes its regular position as 
given in §§ 104. 105. 106. But the separated prefix 
invariably takes the position of the aUrihute : Qij lefc 

(or lai) tncincm 9Satcr biefen ©ricf l>ot (I read this 

letter to my father). 8ic6 mix bcn SSxxtf t>9t I (read 
this letter to me I) 

b. If there is another attribute besides the verb (§ 104, 
4. 5.), the prefix must stand after it, and hence be still 
the last word of the sentence : er ftel^t Iran! aud (he 

looks sick) , er Ic^rte * mit bem 8orber gelriJnt iut&S 

(he returned crowned with the laurel), ed filtg fo cbett 
iJU rcgttcn an (it just began to rain). Only when this 
attribute is an infinitive with JU/ as in the last case, 
it may stand after the prefix : e@ ftng fo eben Otl JU 

rcgncn. (Comp. § 100, B, 4.) 

c. The same rules are to be observed in Depenpent Sen- 
tences, and since the attribute (in our case the prefix) 
must in such sentences stand immediately before the 
finite verb (§ 106.), the two patts are written in one 

word : 5Dcr Srief, tncld)cn mir metn 25ater t^otlad. 
^6) mar auf bent Sa]^nl)of, ate ber 3w9. wHam (I 

was at the station, when the train arrived). 2Bir 

eitten nac^ §aufe, ba ed fo eben ju regnen att^tig, or, 
' ba e^ f eben attfing jn regnen (we hastened home, as 

it was just beginning to ram). 

11* 
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§ 110, 111. 



Inversioiifi. 

§ 110. 
Principal Declarative Sentence. 

1. In a Principal Declarative Sentence, either the Attribute 
or an Object or an Adverb (but only one at a time) may be taken 
from its normal place and, for the sake of emphasis, he 'put first 
in the sentence. In any such case the finite verb must 'precede the 
subject (see below, Ex., 1, 2, 3). 

2. A Dependent Sentence depends on its Principal Sentence 
and therefore we should logically expect that it would always be 
placed after it. But in German as in English, the Dependent 
Sentence is frequently placed first and — as it is, properly viewed, 
a modification of its principal sentence (§ 101) — this has the 
same efiect as with other modifying expressions, i. e. in the 
principal sentence the finite verb must stand before the subject (s. 
Ex. 4). In such a case the Principal Sentence is commonly in- 
troduced by the conjunction ^p which however, being in this 
case a conjunction, must never, in English, be translated by so. 
It is usually best to omit it, though it may in some cases be 
rendered by then, therefore or the like. 



1. Attribrde. 


Fin. Verb. 


Subject. 


Adverbs, Objects etc. 


AUribute. 


®efcl)rtcbcn 

Written 


^at 

has 


William 


^cute fcincn Srief . 

to-daj no letter. 




2. Adverb. 




— 






fieutc 

To-da7 


ti 


w. 


cinen SJrtef 

a letter 


gefdftrteben. 

written. 


8. Object. 

©tefcn ^rief 

This letter 


l)at 

has 


SB. 
w. 


t)cute 

to-daj 


gcfdftrtcbcn. 

written. 


4. Depend. Sent. 

®a5ffi.3citt)at, 

Since W. time has, 


fo tt)irb 

— will 


er 

he 


fjcittc einett iBricf 

to-day a letter 


frf)rcibcu. 

write. 



If in any sentence, Inverted in this way, a personal pronoun occurs in the dative or 
accusative case, and is not governed by a preposition, it best takes its place before 
the subject, provided the latter is a noun (comp. § 107,4): ha ntorgen SBil^elm^ ®e- 
burt^tag {ft, fo dat i^m mein 93rui)er fitutt einen SSrief gefd^rieben (since William's birthday 
is to-morrow, my brother has written a letter to him to-day). 

§ 111. 

Interrogative Sentence. • 

A direct question is sometimes inverted^ so that either the 
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Subject or the Attribxjtb or some Object or Adyekb is placed 
hefore the finite verb. 

In all these cases the question receives the form of a declar- 
ative sentence, either in its normal arrangement (1.) or in some 
inversion (2. 3. 4.). That such a sentence is nevertheless a 
question is only understood, in writing by the interrogation point, 
and in speaking by the inflection of the voice. 

1. SBtl^chn l^at einen Srtcf gefct)rieben? 

William has. a letter written? 

2. SSerloren l)at SB. ben «rtcf ? 

Lost has W. the letter? 

3. !J)iefcn 3)rief ^at SB. l)eute gefdfjriebcn ? 

This' letter has W. to-day written? 

4. $cutc l)at SB. einen Srief gefd^rieben ? 

To-day has W. a letter written? 

These inversions are used, when we do not simply ask for in- 
formation, but wish to express doubt or surprise with regard to 
something we have heard. 

§112. 
Dependent Sentence. 

1. As in English the conjunction t/*, so in German the con- 
junction to etttt can be left out, and in both languages the finite 
verb must in such a case begin the sentence. 

But while in English this can only be done, when the finite 
verb is an auxiliary, ("should you ask me, whence these 
stories") in German it can be done with any verb : 

Sommt er Ijeute nidjt ju mir, fo merbc id^ morgen an il)n 

" f djreiben (if he does not come to me to-day, I shall write 

to him to-morrow). @ing bet SSatct auf ateifen, fo fiib^te 

bet Sol^n ba^ ©cfd^aft (if [whenever] the father went travel- 
ling, the son carried on the business.) 

2. The conjunction (a^ can also be left out like the English that. 
In such a case the Dependent Sentence receives the form of a 
Principal Sentence, its real character as a Dependent Sentence 
being only recognized by the connection : 

3^d) filrdjte, er n)irb nid^t fommen (I fear, he will not 
come). ^6) fagte i^m, er foUte ba^ ntd^t t^un (I told 

him, he ought not to do that). 
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NB. Only such matters are pointed oat here, as may not readily be found from the 

Contents. The numbers refer to the pages. 

Slblaut, 58, 59, 101. Conjugation, 108. 

Accusative, 104, 110. Conjunctions 100,110; co-ordina- 

Adjective, as predicate, 29, 96, tiye, 115; subordinative, 117, 

112, 113 ; as epithet 9, 29, 109, 121. 

113 ; governing, 110. Copula, 96, 111 ; position, 118 etc. 
Adjtinct, 97, 110. 

Adverb, 99, 110 ; interroga- S)a, in compounds, 88. 

tive, 119 etc., 122; relative, S)ai left out, 127. 

116, 121, 122 ; comparison. Date, 35. 

32 ; position, 118 etc., 123 Dative, 103, 110. 

etc. Declension, 108. 
Ago, 84. Xtm, for, 88. 
Agreement, 9. Diminutives, 11, 14. 
2lm, with a superlative, 82, 33. Do, auxiliary, 120. 
Apposition, 114. ^069, 81. 
Article, 98 ; contracted with pre- 
positions, 87. Qbtn, adverb, 80. 
Attribute, 118 etc. Epithet, 29. 
2lud&, even, 80. (Srft, adverb, 81. 
Augment, 38 ; incomp. verbs, 71. ©g, not used after prepositions, 
Auxiliary verbs, see Verbs. 87 ; impersonal 78, 112 ; exple- 
tive, 25, 112. 
Comma, 121. Even, adverb, 80. 
Comparative, 104, 

Comparison, 108. Factitive verbs, 69. 

Compounds of 9Kann, 21. Feminine nouns, 13, 14. 

Compound verbs, 69. Finite verb, see Verb. 
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pr, tt)a« fur cm, 27, 

Genitive, 103, 110. 
®em, 81, 

Imperative, 105. 

Indicative, 105. 

Infinitive, 87, 96, 101; as a 
noun, 105 ; with ^u, 114, 115 ; 
with urn — gu, 117 ; arrange- 
ment of words, 118, 119 ; with 
gu, 119, 122, 125 ; with um — lU, 
121. 

Interjections, 100, 110. 

3c jmci etc., 34. 

fienncn and tuifycn, 70. 
£ein, declined, 26. 

Saffcn, 106, Note. 

Seutc, as plm-al of Tlann, 21. 

2«al, 34. 

man, 28. 

Measure, expressions of, 21. 

aWcincttDcgcn, 82. 

3l\6)t, 124. 
^od), 81 , 88. 
Nominative, 101, 103. 
Noun, 96 ; governing, 110 ; sub- 
ject, predicate, 98, 99. 
Number, expressions of, 21. 
Numerals, 98. 

Object, 100, 116; direct, 104, 
114 ; indirect, 103, 114 ; position, 
118 etc., 123 etc. 

Oblique cases, 104, 109, 110. 



One, not translated, 34. 

Participle, 96, 99, 105, 106 ; as 
adjective, 98; as predicate, 
112; as adverb, 106; for de- 
pend, sent., 117. 

Particles, 100, 102. 

Passive voice, 114. 

Plural, 103. 

Positive, 104. 

Predicate, 29 ; logical and gram- 
matical, 97 ; its case, 103. 

Prefixes, inseparable, 38, 71, 72 ; 
separable, 71, 72, 125. 

Preposition, 99, 100, 101 ; govern- 
ing, 110 ; contracted with the 
article, 87 ; with ba and mo, 88 ; 
position, 122. 

Pronoun, personp-l, 107, 122 ; de- 
monstrative, 97 ; possessive,97; 
interrogative, 119 etc., 122 ; re- 
lative, 116, 121, 122 ; adjective, 
98 ; substantive, 98, 102 ; sub- 
ject, 96; predicate, 113; posi- 
tion, 123 etc. 

Quantity, expressions of, 21. 
Question, direct, 116, 119; in- 
direct, 116, 120. 

B(bon, 81. 

6c^r, 81. 

6cin, auxiliary of tense, 39,-78, 

106. 
©clbft, adjective, 25 ; adverb, 80. 
Si*, 25, 75. 
So, conjunction, 126. 
Speech, 95 ; parts of, 101 ; which 

can govern, 110. 
Strong, term, 52, Note. 
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Subject, 103, 111 etc., 116; logi- 114; factitiye, 69; separable, 

cal and grammatical, 97. 125. 

Subjunctive, 45, 105. SBiel, bcr toic t)ielftc, 35« 

Superlative, 104. 

SEBarb, 43, Note. . 

Time, of day, 34, 84. ffiaS fur cin, 27. 

Weak, term, 52, Note. 

Umlaut, 3, 13, 14, 59, 101. Weight, expressions of, 21. 

2Bcnn, left out, 127. 

Verb, 96; agreement, 109; go- SSBij|cn and fcnncn, 70. 

vemment, 110, 114 ; predicate, SBo, in compounds 27, 88, 89. 

112, 113; finite, 96,. 118 etc., 

126; auxiliary, 101, 111,121; ^VL in compound verbs, 71; see 

transitive and Intransitive, Infinitive. 



ERRATA & ADDENDA, 



it RQ (( 1 <l (( 

it 

** «« 'i 7 " it 



Page- 32, line 9 from below, after article inseit: and must therefore 

always have the terminatum of the weak 

** 38, " 8 " above, strike out the words from because to 

tyUalde. 
'* 45, '^ 16 " '* for phylosoj^icaUy reskd phibsophically, 

** 50, " 11 " ** after imperative add: except motten, of 

which the imperative is sometimes used. 
'• ** " 18 " *' after «toy add: This is also observed with 

the verbs laffcn, fcbcn, \)bxtr\, l^clfen 
and ^ei^en. 
below, for strengh read strength. 

after su£le add : erfdufen (to drown). 
above,. after is insert abo. 

add : T%ese contracticms are also used for 
pronouns of the mxisculine or feminine 
gender, if these refer to inanimate things. 
** 95, •' 14 " *• iov wich vQ2Ld whkh. 

for adjuncts . . . contain read : words may 
appear as adjunctSs. 
below, for simular read similar. 
above, after library , the parenthesis is to close, 
below, after Adjective insert : undjer which gen- 
eral name we comprise qmlifying mjec- 
lives, pronominal adjectives^ numerals 
and participles (comp. § 79). 
** 117, " 2 " ** for diviations read deuiattons. 

after offenbar add : A few adverbi may, 
under certain arcumstanceSy be placed 
between subject and verb, as et abet 
fcblvieg (but he was silent), but even 
these never need be placed there. 
121, *' 16 " ** re&d: Finite forms of the verbs l;}ahtn and 

fein, wheti used as auxiliaries, are, etc. 

129, " 8 " above, for 111 read 112. 

130, *•' 7 " ** after 114 add*: Passive voice, used im- 

personaQy^ 78. 
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